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' COUNTESS OF OXFORD. 


—  — 


NY DIA MADAM, 


| Tux | friendſhip and confidence which 
has ever ſubſiſted between us, ſuggeſted to 
me the idea of addreſſing to your Lady- 
ſhip the following ſheets, 

' Your wonted candour I am fenfible will 
incline you to overlook the errors, as my 
motives for ſending ſuch a work into the 
world are neither unknown to you @ | 
diſapproved. 

1 need not to your Ladyſhip make an 
apology for its brevity, as you too well 
know that the ſevere afflidion I experi- 
enced was the occaſion of it. 

That you may continue to enjoy all the + 
bleſſings you fo deſervedly poſſeſs, is the 

earneſt wiſh of 


" YOUR LADYSHIP'S 


| * VBRY FAITHFUL, AND 
MOST OBEDIENT HUMBLE SERVANT, 


The Author. 
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Tr is bumbly hoped by the Author of | 
theſe lines that an indulgent Public will 
not be © ſevere t6 mark what is amiſs,” 


They were written under every diſadvan- 


tage. The liberties taken with hiſtory re- 
quire an apology :—it was the original in- 
| tention to have made the ſketches from 
thence at leaſt, of more importance, but 
the ſame misfortune that occafioned the. 
| brevity of the work prevented that, and 
vas the reaſon alſo of any miſtakes in the | 
printing. | 
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Six Manz Far was in 1 | 
third year of his age, when he ſucceeded 
to his Father's eſtates in the weſtern parts 
of this kingdom. As he was deſcended 
from an ancient, and moſt reſpeQable fa 
mily, inheriting great riches, bleſſed with 
5 ſuperior abilities, with free, eaſy, and en- 
geaging manners, it is no wonder that he 
was a favorite at the Court of Elizabeth, 
Quand that he drew the admiration, and poſ- 
rat the eſteem of all * knew him. 


' . 


. » 
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Voi. 1. SS; 


famous Earl of Eſſex, with whom, though 


ed the greateſt fhiendſhip, and it was not 

in the power of malice, or misfortune, ever 

to interrupt it, until the fatal period which 

ended in the Earl's death. There was 

, "ſomething in their diſpoſitions perfectly 
congenial; they had the ſame purſuits, 


'- were attached to the ſame men; in a word, 


(excepting a fe Tolles which we muſt 
aſcribe to. Eſſex) no two perſons could | 


. 5 : more- OY each other. | 


upon Spain.  Vigorous, and indefatiga- 


WN | c 

bugs 60 to Aiſcoves ala 5 
bor vir, and Gilinguiſhed himlelf mot 
bravely with Eſſex in his depredations 


dle, be would foon have taken the lead in 
che profeſſion of arms, had not the ill fate 
of his friend given a turn to his affairs, 
and ſo much diſguſted him with the Court, 
chat he took the earlieſt opportunity of 
' withdrawing from it : fortunately Sir Al- 

970 was abroad Suring the 4 which 
A8ttended 


He was particularly diſtinguiſhed by the | "Mw i 


be was conſiderably younger, he had form- . f 


\ . 


„ rn „ 


ese Eilat, or it iy Nbeh be wald N 
have been involved at once in che cauſe 
and ruin of his friend. He, returned i 
England juſt time enough to hear the ſem» 
tence chat had paſſed, and le to Lambeth 
Palace, (the place of his confinement) and 
ſupplicated Eſſex, by making ſubmiſſon 16 
his Sovereign, to endeavour to ſave alife © 
{© valuable, He at length yielded to hies 
| Intreaties, and delivered to Lady Notting | 
bam the ring, which Elizabeth had: pre- 
ſented in the height of his favor, and with «1 
it an aſſurance, that in caſe of danger and Don 
emergency, it ſhould procure him kind 
remembrance and protection; but ih 
Caunteſo of Nottingham, (as is well K.] | 
was a concealed, and therefore a dangerous 3 
enemy to Eſſex. She never delivered the 
ring io the Queen; and Elizabeth angry, 
and mortified to the heart, at what ſhe 
_ conſidered as the reſult of pride, and ob- 
ſtinacy in her favorite, too haſtily reſolved, _ 
chat his life ſhould be forfeited to her juſt 
reſentment. While it was impending, her 
* late of mind precluded her ad- | 
| < "WS; _ _ x 


. | 


-. 


in dhe fullneſs'of bis indignation, to have 


* 


at 


r. * R CV. 5 


ailing: any vi, (even-thoſe fot" in * 
confßdence) to ber preſence: aſter his 
death, ſhe would have ſeen Sir Albert, 
but affliction and innneſs prevented bis 


appearing before ber; and it was perhaps 
fortunate it did, as be might have dared, 


even reproached his Sovereign; which, 
alas l ſhe needed not in addition to her 
. unhappy feelings of remorſe ; for with the 
death of Effex, all the Luder, $ _ 
| ſeemed to 11 8 5 r | 


* 


F 


» * 


Xe Sir Albert dam in health, EE 
catedthe Queen to allow him to reſign 
bis employments in the army, and to re- 
tire a while for his recovery: ſhe moſt 
reluctantly granted the requeſt, for in her 
heart, ſhe held every one dear who had 
loved her favorite, and 1 in 


proportion, felt 
abhorrence to thoſe w 10 hag 


aided, 'or 


rejoiced in his deſtruttion, On. 80 weak 
and inconſiſtent, as a woman, was this 


great A1 ä Queen, ſhe would 
villingly 


' . ever ſince the death of her Father, the 


6: diſpoſition to 


„ wu? 


re 


perſon, merely to indulge in the men 
lancholy pleaſure of talking with him in 


A villingly have) kept Sir Albert Kong YN 


praiſe; of - is friend, her beloved Eſſex : 


but Percy felt ſorrow-at. the ſight of her, 


and to, avoid it, determined upon going 
to France in. ſearch of bis Mother, ha 


Marquis de Bouillon, had retired with her 
Daughter to one of the ſouthern provincea 
of chat kingdom. That nobleman; had 
given great offence to Elizabeth, by com» 
ing to England, and (being attached to ide 


Houſe of Guiſe) taking an ative part in 
favor of the Queen of Scote-—the unfars | 


8 n. but deny e 


Lady eee eee | 

ſex—vith the beſt qualities of heart and 
mind, her whole conduct was regulated by 
a native re Rad of ſoul. She was of a 
amiable, as never to be ſub- 
ject to the ſmalleſt emotions of anger, or 
ill humour, No woman more eminently 
Puke the graces of converſation, and 
118 U .: By with 


— 


6 _—_ 


with the moſt refined wit, he united! arts 
_ IE of manners. 


In ed Father's life time, he divided | 

| her attention between him and her Daugh- 
ter Julia, who promiſed'to be v_ thing 
her ford Mother Eger wiſh. 


10 was now Sebbing the favorite ER i 
of Sir Albert to bring them over to reſide 
at his caſtle, where he intended ſpending 
much of his time. It ſtood upon the coaſt 

of Devonſhire, and was a noble iruQure: 
its towers were among the moſt beautiful 
remains of Gothic workmanſhip; its ſitu- 
ation elevated, in the midft of a fine old 
park, enriched with venerable oaks, and 
| one the moſt luxuriant vegetation. | 


* A conſiderable river ran by it, which 
was 1n parts concealed by trees, and at 
times diſcovered itſelf winding in its courſe 
through- a moſt romantic country, with 
natural caſcades beautifully breaking the 
ſmooth ſurface of its ſilver current. 


From 


« 


pres > 4 | 


From the higher turrets of the caſtle, 
could , be ſeen- the navies of England, 
proudly riding on the Britiſh. Channel. 
Nothing could be more grand, or more 
beautiful, than the whole of this extenſive 
domain, but it had ſeldom been the lot of 
its preſent poſſeſſor to reſide there, and 
enjoy the charming ſolitude he now thought - 
of with ſo. much conſolation. He wrote 

to his ſteward, ordering due preparation ta 
be made; a precaution the more neeeſ- 

_ fary, it having been much negleRted ſines 
the death of his Father, and only -inha+ 
bited by a few n who lived 15:00 
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oY Sin Herbert Montgomery, who was not 
only the friend, but who had alſo been an 
adherent of the unſortunate Earl of Eſſex, 
offered to-accompany Percy in his expe- 
dition to the Continent, and being ſtrongly 
ſuſpected of having attually aſſiſted at the 
treaſonable Convention held at that noble- 
man's houſe, he was happy to ſeize any 
eeeæxpcuſe for abſenting himſelf, and the more 
ſo, as it gave him an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing the ſociety of Percy, with whom he 
had been bred from his youth, and whom 
he eaſily perceived had more cauſes than 
one, for his viſibly ſtrong diſquietude. 
This noble youth, for ſo we may till call 
him, had at this time formed an attach- 
ment, which augured moſt inauſpicioufly, 
and as it carried every mark of the moſt 

| laſting 


eee, IS 


laſting inviolability, it was the more to be 
dreaded, and required the ſoothing hand | 
of friendſhip, either to comfort, or aſſiſt. 
The Counteſs of Nottingham had a Daugh- 
ter, the very reverſe. of her Mother in 
perſon, as well as manner ; for ſhe was, 
as far as mortals can, or ought to be com- 
pared with the inhabitants of Heaven, as 
handſome, and as good, as Angels are ſup- 
poſed to be; need I add, that ſhe was the 
admiration of the Court in which ſhe 
ſhone ; and conſidering the accompliſh. 
ments, and virtues of both, as well as the 
intimacy which had been encouraged be- 
tween them by the Counteſs her Mother, 
a mutual attachment might have eaſily 
been foreſeen; nor was it to be wondered 

at, that perfections ſo attrafting i in each, 
ſhould have occaſioned an ardent and moſt 
n paſſion. | | 


Heaft- bresking was it to F gc 
fore, when his profeſſion called Percy to 
the field; but judge, Reader, if you can, the 
poignancy of their grief, when the Counteſs 

Bg com- 


* gs PERCY. 
' commanded her Daughter to renounce for 


ever, all idea of a connection with Sir 
Albert. 


The inexorable perſeverence of her 
character was known to them both; its 
perverſe obſtinacy Percy was more con- 
vinced of, and they had infight enough 
into the motives of her condutt, to judge 
that their lives in future would be that of 
extreme vexation and trouble, if not of 

endleſs miſery. The Counteſs who had 

been bred in Courts, with the cold and” 
unfeeling ideas of intereſted intrigue, con- 
cluded that the ſtrong affections of the 
mind, were as much under the entire con- 

troul of thoſe who poſſeſſed them, as were 

the ſmiles and frowns of the Courtiers ſhe 
was in the habits of living with. 


Matilda received this command with 
 Tubmiſſion; but it was to her, like the 
ſtroke of death: falling upon her knees 
in the utmoſt agony, ſhe intreated her to 


revoke the dreadful ſentence, urging the 
encou- 


PE * CY, 11 


| | . 
| her and her lover, and the cruelty of now 
erxuſhing every hope of their union; ad- 

ding, to what ſhe fondly thought reaſons, 
all the endearing n * 
affection. 


The Counteſs was unmoved: firm in 
her purpoſe, and little confidering whether 
it was right or wrong, ſhe chid her Daugh-. 
ter harſhly, for daring to ſpeak with un- 
becoming warmth on a ſubje& ill ſuited 
to her years and judgment. 


This determination ended in words 

equally harſh : as ſhe finifhed, Percy was 

unexpettedly announced on his return 

from Spain! It would be ſo difficult to 

deſcribe the different emotions, with the 
effect they had upon the features of thoſe 
who compoſed this trio, that we ſhall not 
attempt it. | 


Lady Nottingham e explained 
to Sir Albert her unalterable reſolutions, 
er DE = and 


* and bavghtily forbad bib attentions in fu- 


FER. 


ture to her Daughter: then turning to her 


Uu an air, which probably would have 


been dignified, had her purpoſe been good, 

but which now only breathed the moſt 
cruel aſperity, ſhe ſaid, Lady Matilda, 
I truſt to you as you love your fame, that 
you will not diſhonor the luſtre of your 
race, by joining your deſtiny with that of 
the friend of Eſſex; who, you know, has 
recently and juſtly ſuffered upon the block, 
for the crimes againſt his Sovereign. As 
you wiſh for my bleſſing, and future hap- 
pineſs, remember theſe, the injundtions of 
your only ſurviving parent; and as you 
deprecate her curſe, and future miſery, 
avoid it, by accepting, with becoming 
obedience, the hand of the Earl of Beau- 
fort.” 


Percy for a moment was loſt in grief 
and wonder, at what he had juſt heard; 
but as ſoon as he could recover himſelf 
ſufficiently from the horror and aſtoniſh- 
one, occaſioned ſo unexpettedly by Lady 
bits = Nottinge _ 


PERCY, N . 


Notiingham's peremptory and unjuſt de- 
claration, he eagerly ſtopped her, as ſhe , 
was leaving the room with precipitation. 
Madam,“ ſaid he, with indignation, his 
big heart ſwelling as he ſpoke, how have 

I deſerved this treatment, and how have 
you ventured to mention the name of Eſſex 
and diſhonor together ? they never were 
joined before, in my bearing. and never 
ſhall again with impunity; but the Mother 
of Matilda finds a ſhield in the virtues of 
her Daughter: then turning to her with 
the utmoſt tenderneſs; he exclaimed, Ado 
rable woman! thou knoweſt I am inno- 
cent of the crimes imputed to me, and 
why I am charged with them; thou haſt 
pledged thy faith, and love to me, and it 
has been ſanQtioned by her who calls her- 
ſelf thy Mother; to my death I will con- 
ſider myſelf as thine, and thine only: pity 
thy Albert, imitate his conſtancy, and we 
may {till be happy: as for Beaufort, (with 
viſible marks of anger on his countenance, 

as he ſpoke) he lives not if he difputes 


Matilda with me, or he lives unworthy af 
„ 


14 PERCY. 


| her.” Looks were the only conſolations 

and adieus, ſhe could give her Albert, but 
thoſe were moſt kind and expreſſive ; and 
as it was a language in which his heart 
needed no interpreter, they for a moment 
afforded him a ray of comfort. As ſoon, 
however, as he could recall his ſcattered 
thoughts, and reflected that their ſepara- 
tion would be immediate, and their meet=- 
ing, if ever, removed to a very diſtant 


period, his ſoul ſeemed to die within him, l 


and his deſpair was immoderate ; ſuch as 
only time with tranſient hopes of better, 
and more propitious days could ſoften or 
alleviate. 8 


It may be difficult to account for Lady 
Nottingham's behaviour; but if it be re- 
membered that at that time the Earl of 


Beaufort vas a very riſing perſon in the 


Court of Elizabeth, it will not be won- 


| dered at, that this artful, intriguing, and 


ambitious woman ſhould over-leap all 
bounds, and conſequently that the happi- 
neſs of her I and the conſent ſhe 

bad 


i Prein  - ug. 
had before given to her union with Sir 
Albert, ſhould prove weak fences, when 
oppoſed to what ſhe called the intereſt of 
her family. She felt that her credit with 
her miſtreſs was on a tottering, and un- 
ſteady foundation; how could it be other. 
wiſe, not having virtue and honor for its 
baſis ? and ſhe therefore wiſhed to prop 
it, by uniting her Daughter's worth to the 
growing intereſt of Beaufort. It is pro- 
. bable, ſhe had entirely miſtaken the reafon 
of her declining conſequence at Court, 
and that the very ſteps ſhe had hitherto 
taken to ſecure its ſtability, had a direct 
contrary tendency, and were indeed the 
cauſe of the increaſing coolneſs of Eliza- | 


beth. 


We often ſee vice defeating its own 
purpoſes, and ſometimes favoring (by the 
means it uſes to deſtroy) the good and 
virtuous, who employ no art, and ſtoop 
not to diſhonor to attain the end oP 
ſeek. 


: ; l Matilda, 


16 3 P E R CY. 


Matilda, as ſoon as ſhe could again ob- 
tain an interview with her Mother, urged 
every thing her mind could ſuggeſt to 
ſoften her, but the Counteſs was not to be 
affected by words, however moving; and 
their motrues and intentions ſhe as little 
regarded : in ſhort, ſhe found her as fixed 
as ever, or if changed; more to the mutual 
diſadvantage of herſelf and Percy. 
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N EVER Were two men more the reverſe 
of each other both in character and per- 
ſon, than Beaufort and Sir Albert Percy. 
The former joined to the haughtieſt man- 
ners the moſt auk ward and diſguſting ad- 

dreſs; picquing himſelf upon his nobility 
and riches, he could not brook the ſlight- 
eſt contradiQion, and falfely imagined the 
world made to yield to him; his flatter. 
ers encouraged him, and ſpoke their own 
language, which, being ever the re- 
verſe of truth, was the more pleaſing to 
l a 


As time and vanity bad reconciled him 
to the truths his glaſs might have told him, 
he had no idea that any engagement or 


even attachment ſhould be able to croſs 
his 


1 e P B RC V. | wee 


his hopes, much leſs cauſe his propoſals 

to be rejected. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that he was much encouraged in his pre- 
ſumption by the Counteſs,; who making 
light of what had paſſed, eafily perſuaded 
him that Matilda was much too young to | 
know her' own mind, and that abſence 
would very. ſoon render her indifferent 
about Percy. She took infinite pains to 
conceal her from his: preſence at this 
time, that he might not perceive the ef- 
fett of her misfortune 5\ but that was not 
neceſſary long ; the very day ſhe had ſpo- 
ken to him concerning her, which was juſt 
previous to her cruel, declaration to 
Percy, the Earl was haſtily ſent to Ire. 


| land, where his u was ON 


Thus was ; the meeting of theſe rivals 
prevented, it may be fuppoſed more to 
the ſatisfaQion of Beaufort than to that of 
Sir Albert, who deſired nothing more 
earneſtly than an opportunity of forcing _ 
the Earl to renounce pretenſions to what 


he conſidered his undoubted right. 


The 


P'E'RCY. 19 


© The ill-fated” Percy finding that Beau - 
fort, if he had not eluded his vengeance, 
was at leaſt for the preſent unluckily far 
removed from its fury, and that he was 
denied even the hopes of ſeeing her he 
only lived for; found his ſtay in England 
too irkſome to be borne. The diſgrace 
and death of his friend upon the ſeaffold, 
and the perſecuting ſpirit of his enemies, 
which hunted all his party with unremit- 
ting perſeverance, made it, perhaps, alſo, 
a ſtep of prudence, as well as choice ; he 
- therefore prepared for his journey, hoping 

that a change of ſcene, and the ſociety 
of his dear beloved. Mother and Siſter, 
might in ſome degree mitigate the poig- 
nancy of his affliction, and teach him to 
bear his ſorrows like a man. 


Thus have we ſeen two perſons, of 
the greateſt worth and accompliſhments, 
made miſerable by the moſt hateful and 
deſpicable motives which could influence 
the heart; and by thoſe too whe poſſeſſed 
neither worth or true wiſdom, But the 


ways 


20 PERCY. 


_ ways of Heaven are dark and intricate.” 
It is our duty to bow to the diſpenſations 
of the great Creator, with humble reſig- 

nation; and in ſuch a ſtate we ſhall hope 
were the minds of the firm Sir Albert, 
and the more gentle Matilde. 
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As Sir Herbert 'Montgomery was 
equally anxious with his friend to leave 

England, they put their intentions of 
quitting it into immediate execution. They 
croſſed the Straits of Dover with proſpe- 
rous winds, and landed ſafely on the op- 
poſite ſhore. As neither poſſeſſed ſpirits 
to enjoy the beauties of the countries 
through which they paſſed, they travelled 
with all poſſible expedition, and ſoon ar- 
rived in Rouſſillon. 


They found ſome difficulties, however, 
to encounter in the latter part of their 
journey; for to reach the habitation of 
Lady Percy, it was neceſſary to penetrate 
through an extenſive foreſt ; its remote- 


x neſs from the bavets of men, and the ex- 
uberance 


rarer: 


uberance of the ſoil, had ſo encouraged 

the underwood, that it formed a con- 
tinued thicket almoſt impaſſable ; what 
paths they found were only thoſe acci- 
dentally formed by ſtrayed cattle, or per- 
haps the wild beaſts of prey, indeed the 
"Up eee it t could ank. 2 


At length a Wan luckily, crofſed 

' thei path, and condufted them ſafely to 
where the country became more open 
and widened to the view, and from 
whence a very paſſable but winding road 


led to the villa they were in queſt of. 


Here, amidſt beautiful woods, aromatic 
and flowering ſhrubs perfumed the air; 
and at the near approach of the happineſs 
Sir Albert anticipated in folding his be- 
loved Mother in his arms, he became ſen- 
ſible to the thouſand beauties which ſur- 
rounded him, and ſaw Nature dreſſed in 
her gayeſt colours to receive him. 
Amongſt the irregularities, the eye could 
trace many other villas moſt happily diſ- 
poſed : the ſpot on which his Mother's 
ſtood, 
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cod, was a (mall lawn, with a gentle de- 
F  clivity, about half a mile from the fea ; 
and the rocks opened on each ſide in alt 
their majeſty, as if purpoſely to give a 
view of the Mediterranean, with its pro- 
montories, bays, and ſhips. The houſe, 
which had elegant accommodations within, 
was ſkreened behind by a well-grown 
wood, and the lofty diſtant hills, towering 
confiderably: above it, added grandeur _- 
and ſhelter to the whole: while copious 
ſtreams of the moſt limpid water. rolled 
down in channels of their own creating, 
and ſometimes, after falling from rock to 
rock, exhibiting beauties which art could 
never reach, they were loſt, and mingled 
in the briny deep. _ 5 8 3% 


$ 


Lady Percy was admiring, with a me- 
lancholy pleaſure, the beautiful ſcene 
around her, and her mind, perhaps dwel- 
ling on her darling ſon, when he bleſſed 
her with his preſenee. Joy almoſt over- 
came her, and they were both extremely 
affected by the meeting. 


The 


17 


| however, as the firſt emotions ſubſided, he 
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I The tranſitions that Sir Albert had ex- 
perienced, and the unhappy ſcenes he had 
witneſſed ſince they parted, all ruſhed at 
once upon his mind, and theſe tender re- 
latives for a few moments were unable to 
give utterance to their feelings. As ſoon, 


_ tenderly embraced his ſiſter, who felt in- 

expreſſibly the happineſs of ſeeing him 
once again, although it was impoſſible not 
to obſerye that he was by no means in 
health, and that his mind had alſo been 
deeply wounded. ? | 


We muſt do juſtice to the filial piety . 
of Sir Albert, by remarking, that he en- 
deavoured to ſuppreſs eyery feeling that 
might damp his mother's joy in ſeeing 
him. He introduced his friend, and, for 
a few hours at leaſt, appeared to be re- 
vived by the ſociety of Lady Percy and of 
Julia. | 


He took occaſion to mention one of 
the principal objetts of his journey, and 
to 
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to . in the moſt pleaſing colours, 
uke plans he had formed for their accom- 
panying him to England. "The: attach- 
ment, however, which. his Mother ex- 
preſſed for her native country, and par- 
ticularly for that part of it, in which ſhe- 
had then fixed her abode, in ſome mea- 
{ure deprived him of the hope of putting 
bis favorite ſcheme 3 into en, 


111 is to be A Sit beſides being 
born and educated in France, the had a 
particular objetion to return to England. 
She was no favorite with the Queen, 
whoſe reſentment for the part her father 
had taken (as it has before been mentioned 
in favor of Mary) rendered her inſenſible 
to che perfeQions nt his Daughter, 


| Tt was for this reaſon ſhe quitied Eng- 
land on the death of her Huſband, and went 
to reſide in Paris with the Marquis de 
Bouillon, who lived but a ſhort time after 
ſhe arrived. He vas ſucceeded by his 
ſon, her elder brother, who gave early pre- 

Nao I C ſages 
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ages of being of a hangs beet 
. diſpoſition, and treated Lady Percy with 
- much coldneſs and indifference, that 
and purchaſed the villa that we have been 
deſcribing, and which Sir Albert had 
vainly flattered -himfelf ſhe would have 

mains belonging to her late Huſband in 
England: but finding it a ſubject on 

- which the did not wiſh to touch, and that 
if ever ſhe did ſpeak upon it, ſhe had ſuch. 
partial reaſons for objecting to it, he 
thought it proper to relinquiſh the idea, 
whatever pain it might coſt himſelf. 


Several weeks elapſed without any re- 
markable occurrence. Sir Albert's ſpi- 
rits indeed failed him, as might be ex- 
petted, after the firſt effufions of joy were 
ſubſided. He often looked moſt thought- 
fully and dejeQtedly at Julia, and never 
beſtowed any commendation upon her, but 
led him into a train of thoughts, 
which GE ended in a profound re- 
verie. 


> I 

| * He could not help lamenting 
_ when he paid the tribute due to her am- 
able and engaging manners, that ſhe and 
Matilda were not acquainted wich each 
other z and the concern that, its. preſent 


Koa 6 produced, often threw hits 


He now avoided all ſociety, indulging 
his propenſity for ſolitude. Lady Percy 
perceived the viſible alteration in his ap- 
| pearance, which made her wretched, and 
the thought of, a ſcheme, which; however 
unpleaſant to hetſelf, would certainly be 
the means of preventing his giving up ſo 

entirely to painful retroſpections. She 
propoſed appriſing her brother, the Mar- 
quis, of his arrival, as ſhe thought he would 
immediatehy pay him a viſit, which mult - 

of courſe prevent his being ſo much alone. 


Tue character of the Marquis de Bouil- 


- lon had not inſpired his Nephew with . 


either veneration or affection, but he al- 
loved it was a neceſſary form, and ought 
Ca to 


ner 


| | 
2 * 


to take place. Letters were immediately | 
diſpatched, and there were very 'polite 
_ anſwers returned, containing congratula- 
tions to each on their general meeting, and 
information that as ſoon as his attendance 
at the Court of Henry could be diſpenſed 
with, he ſhould pay his N to the fas 
hes at the Villa. | 


N Lady Percy experienced no other plea- 
ſure at this intelligence, than the certainty 
that any thing by way of change muſt be 
of advantage to her Son, Who was now 
falling into a deſponding ſtate, from which 
ſhe feared the moſt ſerious conſequences. 


Sir Albert was much diſcompoſed at the 
idea of his coming, for although his Mother 
had not enlarged upon the ill qualities of 
her Brother, he had from other perſons 
heard a very unfavorable deſcription both 
of his Uncle and family, and he therefore 
dreaded extremely the intended viſit. . 


| Montgomery had perpetual opportuni- 
ns ties 
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ties of "ea alone with Julia, and from 
the firſt of their arrival, had paid her the 
" moſt flattering attentions ; but the doubt- 
ful ſtate of his affairs, and the dread of 
| having his eſtates confiſcated, had kept 
him from making any direct avowal of his 
paſſion." Sir Albert could not but obſerve - 
his aſſiduities, and being of all men the 
moſt candid, he loſt not a moment in ex- 
preſſing his fears to his friend, that his 
conduct might be productive of great un- 
ceaſineſs to julia, who was too young to 
have been accuſtomed to ſuch attentions, 
her whole time at Paris having been oc- 
.cupied with her maſters. Sir Herbert 
bluſhed, and acknowledged his predilec=- 
tion, at the ſame time declared he had 
ſaid nothing upon the ſabje@ to Julia, 
becauſe of his uncertain, and at preſent, 
unfortunate ſituation ; that their time, 
when together, was employed in reading, 
drawing, or muſic, and admiring the beau- 
ties of the country; that he had always | 
endeavoured, and he hoped with ſucceſs, 
to conceal from her his emotions. Sir 
Fi C3 Albert 


.  . obſerving, ſomewhat ſignificantly, that a 
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Albert thanked him for this eandid expla. 
nation, at the ſame time he could not help 


great deal of miſchief might be done with- 
out a formal declaration, and that the in- 
tercourſe they had, might give riſe to af 
feQtions on the part of his fiſter, which 


would embitter all her future life, ſhould 


circumſtances continue to render their 
union impoſſible or improper. They were 
interrupted by Lady Percy, who entered 


with letters, containing the intelligence of 


the Marquis and his Sons intending to pay | 
them a viſit the enſuing week. It was to 


«bir; Alhert very unpleaſant news, who 
dreaded any interruption in his ſolitude, 


as much as ſhe wiſhed to effect ii. He 


had indulged in a habit of diſappearing 
from breakfaſt till dinner, and would often 
wander among the rocks by the fea fide 
for hours together, yielding entirely to 
ideas of the moſt deſponding tendency. 
The remembrance of his departed friend, 


his ſhocking fate, and the improbability of 


bis ever ſeeing Matilda again, together 
with 


— — — ſ— — 
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with regret for having given up, though - 
but for @ ſeaſon, a profeſſion that would 
have been his pride, generally filled up his 
moments when alone. He could not en- 
dure a life of inaQtivity z bis happier days 
had been chiefly ſpent in marſhalling and 
training his fellows in arms, or, when ab- 
ſent from that duty, in paying conſtant” 
viſits at the Counteſs of Nottingham's. 
He had now only to anticipate a life of 
folitude, regret, and inſignificance, and he 
moſt commonly returned from his rambles 
with a countenance dejeded and forlorn. 


It was much to be lamented, that with 
fo many great and good qualities, this 
young man ſhould be wanting in ſufficient 
fortitude, to ſubmit with due reſignation tio 
the nn oc Providence. | 


With Fi moſt approved courage in the 
field, he at times diſcovered à ſomething 
hike want of ſpirit, by ſinking, as he did, 
under the trials it was his lot to ſtruggle 
|  Vith;, but as we are expeftcd to adhere to 
- truth 
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truth in his whole character, it would be 


equally improper to conceal his weakneſſes, 
as to throw a veil over his many virtues. 


By Julia, although ſhe was by no means in 
raptures with the idea of her Uncle's com- 

pany, was by the reaſons Lady Percy af- 
ſigned for wiſhing it, perfectly reconciled 
to it; ſhe had beſides, at almoſt the ſame 
inſtant, received accounts, that her moſt 
intimate friend was arrived within a few 
miles of her, and entered with the greateſt 
joy painted on her delighted countenance, 
exclaiming, © Oh, my dear Brother! Ade- 
ide is come to the cottage.” © And who 
"is Adelaide ?” faid Sir Albert; * My moſt 
dear and particular friend,” replied Julia; 
* ve almoſt lived together, at Paris: her 
Mother, Madame de Veſins, has juſt taken 
a very beautiful little habitation, near this 
place, which we choſe for them, and have 
had the agreeable employment of pre- 
paring for their reception.“ 


| © The Father of Adelaide,“ faid Lady 
85 371 Percy, 


for her accompliſhments and lovelineſs, as 


tongues, and we hope they do not all ſpeak: 


e K 


Percy, * is an old courtier, in every ſenſe 


of the word; his deſire of breathing the 


air of a gay and magnificent Court, has 


inſenſibly overcome all domeſtic attach- 
ments, not to mention that his neglet of 
his wife, is in a great meaſure owing to 
her declining beauty. While ſhe was the 
admiration of all his acquaintance, as much 


for the conduQ and virtue ſhe poſſeſſed, 
he was vain of having her for a companion; 
but no ſooner had time faded her charms, , 


(though it could not deprive her of poliſhed 
and engaging manners) than he treated her. 


with the coldeſt negle& and indifference.”. 


Some ſcandalous reports did indeed pre- 
' vail, that her place was ſupplied in his 
chateau by a younger woman, whom his 


arts had beguiled ; but rumout has many 


truth: it was ſtrange, however, that he 
ſhould not only feel ennui in the company 
of Madame de Veſins, but that he ſhould: 
appear to loſe (or never felt) the affection 
of a F ather, for he almoſt treated his pretty 
= „ Daugh- 
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Daughter, Adelaide, with as much cold- 
neſs as if ſhe had been his wife. He had 
no. ohjection to their coming into this 
neighbourhood to reſide, and moſt fortu- 
vate is it for us, that they ſhould have 
ſixed upon this. remote ſituation, fo con- 


tiguous to that I had choſen, and which is 


become ſo dear to me. 


7 


It gave Sir FEY extreme ſatisfaction 


0 hear what an acquiſition his Mother 
had in theſe very amiable friends; for 


France, he was not acquainted perſonally, 
even with his uncle. Julia propoſed pay- 
ing Adelaide a viſit; her brother declined 
being of the party, but his friend intreated 
permiſſion to attend them, which being ac- 


ceded: to, they repaired to the cottage, 


and mutual ſatisfaction appeared at their 
meeting. Lady Percy and Madame had: 
much to converſe. upon; the latter had 
many painful circumſtances to relate of 
the contempt ſhewn her by her huſband, 


far whom, unfortunately, ſhe ſtill retained. 
by - 8 | | much 


having never ſince quite a youth, been in, 
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much affeQion, notwithſtanding his ill 
| uſage : ſhe felt much and. great relief by 
diſcloſing her griefs and diſburthening her 
mind, to ſo ſincere a friend, who had in 
her turn, much cauſe to lament, and who 
had alſo frequently derived. conſolation 
from Madame de Veſins' friendſhip and 
judgment. During their converſation, the ' 
young. people congratulated. each other on 
the joyous occaſion, and Sir Herbert, na- 
doubt, admired their reciprocal attach - 
ment. The delighted Adelaide explored; | 
with-avidity, the beautiful retreat they, had 
choſen. for her. It vas a moſt charming, 
and: ſweetly ſituated cottage; within tuo 
miles of the villa of Lady Percy. 
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CHAP, V. 


Ar the beginning of the week, the Mar- 
quis, with a ſplendid retinue, arrived, and 
preſented to Sir Albert's view, a tall ſe- 
vere looking man, with manners and ad- 
dreſs, in which haughtinefs and dignity 

were clearly diſcernable, but not fo eaſily 
| feparated. He made a diſtant but low 
bow to his Nephew, and to Sir Herbert; 
bg. took very little notice of his Siſter, but 


—— 


dreſſed himſelf to her, in a moſt abrupt 
and extraordinary manner: 


« Young lady,“ ſaid he, © I have two 
motives for taking this extreme long jour- 
ney : the one, (turning to Percy) I hope 
you, Sir, will aſcribe to yourſelf; the other 

mw , 18 
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is to complete a match, I have always de- 
ſigned, between Julia and my Son Roland; 
yes, lady, there is your huſband elect, and 
I truſt you'will find him ready to ſet a juſt 
value upon charms ſuch as your's, and the 
honor intended him. 2 TB. 
: Julia was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at 
this unexpected introduction, and indeed 
the whole company were equally ſo. Ro- 
land, who was in all things the reverſe of 
his family, felt its aukwardneſs more than 
any one preſent. In thoſe days, the no- 
bles in France, had unlimited power: a 
word, nay @ loot, was ſufficient to con- 
ſign a perſon, however innocent, to per- 
petual impriſonment, N to mann 
0 N 0 


» 


Julia, who was well aware of her Uncle's 
arbitrary diſpoſition, and knew his power, 
that he never gave up a point which he 
had once reſolved, was upon this occaſion 
almoſt overcome by her feelings, but ſhe 


. did | 


Fu 1.4 


be had made ſo very formal an harangue, 


nining eye, as if he would penetrate the 
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| did not attempt a reply to ſo abrupt, and 
in her opinion, cruel a declaration. 


They ſpent ſeveral days in the moſt 
formal and reſerved ſtyle : Percy. was 
wretched at being forced; to ſhew attention 
to a man, whom he could by no means 


 reſpe or admire; though the Brother of. 
à parent he ſo tenderly. and. dutifully re- 


vered and loved. Julia lived in perpetual: 
terror of his renewing the ſubjeQ, on which 


upon his firſt entrance. 


She felt the greateſt eſteem for her Cou- 
fin, but her heart had; been previouſly 
beſtowed upon another, and it was with. 

confuſion that ſhe had obſerved: the Mar- 
quis watch her looks with the moſt ſcruti- 


inmoſt ſentiments of her heart; One day. 
ſhe happened to be waiting the arrival of. 
Adelaide, when her Uncle entered the 
ſaloon, and ſhe could not, without appear 
ing too particular, venture to make her: 

: | eſcape. 
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eſcape. She ſaw; his intention was to con--— 
verſe with her, and was beyond meaſure 
agitated, which he, however, pretended 
not to obſerve. By this time, ſaid he, 
addreſſing himſelf to his Niece in a ſeem- 
ing careleſs. manner, you muſt-have de- 
termined with reſpe& to my Son. It is 
Proper, I think naw, that the union ſhould. 
be concluded, as Sir Albert is luckily here, 
and you ought therefore to bar far it 

without delay.” 


FE REI. 


Who can deſcribe what Julia's * 
were, at the concluſion of this indelicate: 
and unſeeling ſpeech? In terror of her 
Uncle, from the character ſhe had heard: 
of him, (though not from her Mother, Who 
had prudently avoided, before her, entering 
upon the ſubject) ſhe knew not how to riſk 
any reply. He pauſed a moment, and 
then in a tone more haughty and deter- 
mined than he had ever ſpoke in her pre- 
ſence, he reſumed. I truſt you are not 
inſenſible, lady, to the compliment I pay 
you: you behold, in my Son, the heir of 

all 
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all my eſtates, deſcended from a race of 
nobles ; with him I offer you all my rank 
and ſplendour: ſurely you cannot fhrink 
from the ſuperlative honors held out to 
you. Lady Percy as a branch of our noble 
tree, muſt know its conſequence, and with 
her it will have weight, though you may 
be ignorant and blind to your own ad- 
vancement.” julia continuing filent, the 
Marquis continued to raiſe his voice to a 
pitch that made her tremble-: in a louder 
key he. exclaimed, © What, no anſwer! 
Young lady, I have fears that you are want- 
ing in good manners: let me tell you, F' 
have not been accuſtomed to this ſort of 
contemptuous behaviour: poſſibly you are 
inſenſible to my Son's addreſſes, from an 
inclination you may feel for the Engliſh- 
man, whom your Brother, with ſo little 
conſideration, has introduced to your ac- 
- quaintance.” julia bluſhed: he reſumed, 
© If you really are inclined towards this 
traitor, beware of the conſequence : al- 
though he acquired that epithet only to 
”__ — my moſt bitter enemy, 
a Niece 


xc: 
@ Niece of mine ſhall never marry him; 
. nor will I, by the perverſeneſs and caprice. 
of a girl, be diſappointed of my favorite 
and long fixed purpoſe.” At this, Julia, 
almoſt overcome with terror, fell upon her 
knees before him, beſeeching him not to 
withdraw her from her Mother's protec- 
tion, and the retreat where ſhe ſhould be 
happy to end her days. She declared 
Herſelf perfectly aware of the high honor 
intended her, as well as ſenſible of the 
merit and perſections of Roland, but it 
was, at preſent, impoſſible to comply with 
the Marquis's commands. Impoſſible 
to comply with my commands!“ ſaid the 
enraged Nobleman ; © you will, I believe, 
rather find difficulty in evading them: 
hitherto I have made every one ſubſer- 
vient to my will, and ſhall my own Niece, 
my ward, venture to oppoſe it? I ſhall 

fay little more 10 you, Julia, only remem- 

w__ T wilt be obeyed. ” | 


This harſh manner of treating her, failed 
in its effect, and inſpired her at once, with 
s reſent- 


nen. 


reſentment and courage. She ventured to 
reply in a tone of firmneſs that ſurpriſed 
him; My Lord,” ſaid ſhe, in faltering 
sa ccents, I have a Brother, who, I under 
ſtand, is alfo one of my guardians, and of 
him I ſhall intreat compaſſion: I truſt he 
will join my Mother in reſcuing me from 
tyranny, and be my prote dor, ſhould: I 
ſtand in need of one.” Wich this ſhe 
retired from his preſence, dreading the 
conſequence of bis violence and anger. 


Tbe Marquis made it his buſineſs to 
ſpeak apart to Lady Percy, to whom he 
related all that had paſſed, painting the in- 
| folence of Julia in the ſtrongeſt colours, 
He then proceeded to enlarge, with much 
ſeli-complacency, upon the mutual advan- 
tages of the unian; and after talking a long. 
time with. great cagerneſs, volubility, and 
warmth, in which, however, he never loſt 
the haughty and ſevere. parts of his cha- 
raQter, he enquired if Lady Percy did not 
think it deſirable for her Daughter to be 
ieee if the honor of being, in 
future, 
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PIG. Marchioneſs de Bouillon, was ſuch 
a trifle as to be rejeQted ? To this addreſs, 
the affeQiionate and prudent Mother re- 
plied, © The conneftion would be moſt 
deſirable certainly, if ſanQioned by reci- 
procity of attachment in the young people, 
otherwiſe, I ſhould conſider it moſt unfor - 
_tunate: it has ever been my refolution 
not to force or reſtrain the inclinations of 
my children, who in return, I expeR, will 
never form any connettion which 1 may 
have occaſion to diſapprove.” 


. « Mighty well, Madam,” ſaid be * then 

I fhall not conſult you, but pleaſe myſelf; 
I ſhall make uſe of meaſures accordingly, 

fince in you, of whom I expected ſupport, 
I find no. advocate.” He then made uſe 
of ſeveral harſh expreſſions, which affected 
her even ta tears. Sir Albert entered at 
the cloſe of the ſcene, and being made to- 


underſtand by his Mother what had cauſed 


ber emotion, in a firm and affettionate 


manner. he aſſured hex, that while he had 
life, 
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fe, neither her or Julia ſhould know op- 
preſſion; and he flattered himſelf the laws 
of nature would prevent his Uncle attempt- 
ing to baffle him in a duty ſo intereſting. 
This declaration gave great offence, and 
produced a very warm diſpute. The Mar- 
quis deſired them to read the will, in which 
the Father of Julia. had deputed him to 
act as her principal guardian; but obſerve 
ing Lady Percy look much alarmed, and 
that Sir Albert was burſting with indigna- 
tion, he condeſcended to ſoften his beha- 
viour, and to ſay, that it was not abſolutely 
neceſſary for him to exert his authority, he 
only thought it better his deſires ſhould be 
_ complied with. © To ſhew,” refumed the 
Marquis, © how much affe&ion J have for 
you all, as well as inclination to oblige you; 
I propoſe that my Son ſhall remain here, 
and be allowed to try his ſucceſs, which, 
1 think, muſt be mfallible.” ' | 


! This was, at length, agreed to, after a 
long debate, and ſome altercation ; and 
ns | 10 


e 4 8 
the Marquis not being able to brook the 
leaſt contradiction, ordered his attendants 
to prepare his equipage, and immediately 
departed. | 


. and Thocked at his father's deportment. 


dim for his candour, which ſhe repaid by 


3 * moſt ſincere friends. 
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N o one lamented this ſudden reſolution, 
not even Roland, who was much confuſed 


He ſought an early opportunity of ſetting. 
Julia's mind at eaſe, as far at leaſt as it de- 
pended upon himſelf; he confeſſed at 
once, that he had often feen Adelaide in 
Paris, and not without the greateſt par- 
tiality ; but now the frequent intercourſe 
they had (owing to the intimacy of the la- 
dies of each family) had unalterably con- 
firmed his attachment. julia thanked 


the moſt ſatisfactory explanation of her 


own ſentiments, and they were ever after 


1 was not without chagrin, that Percy 
| beheld 


ruroy, =. 


beheld how much Sir Herbert and his 
fiſter became every hour more firmly at- 
tached; he condemned his own folly and 
felfiſhneſs, in bringing for his companion 
fo dangerous (becauſe ſo accompliſhed and 

amiable) an acquaintance for Julia, whoſe 
heart had proved ſo er of his per- 
fefions, 


He reflected with concern, knowing his 
many eſtimable qualities, that while the 
Queen lived, a certain ſtigma muſt attend 
him, if not the loſs of every eſtate, which 
would not only render an union with u- 


lia highly offenfive to the Marquis, (who, 


upon an attentive peruſal of his Father's 

will, he ſaw had ſole power over her) but 
alſo extremely imprudent upon every ac- 
count. . | | 


He determined immediately to ſeparate 
them, at leaſt for a time, in hopes, after 
Montgomery's. promiſe upon the in- 
_ auſpicious aſpett his affairs wore, that no 
engagements had taken place, - and that if 
his 


\ 
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his friend's in fortune ſhould * him; | 
ſo as to continue the impoſſibility and im- 
propriety of their union, that neither of 
them would be ſo involved in their ill- 
- fated affection, as to be for ever mi- 

ſerable. 5 E n i 


, " "Lady Percy was much grieved when 
her ſon made his intentions of leaving her 
known. At firſt ſhe endeavoured to diſ- 
ſuade him from putting his purpoſe into 
execution, but finding his heart ſo bent 
upon it, ſhe aſſumed all the compoſure ſhe 
was miſtreſs of, and tried to ſupport it 
with as much fortitude as ſhe could com- 
mand. She had of late indulged a hope, 
that as he had found his health was better 
with her (though not his ſpirits, it muſt be 
confeſſed) that he might, diſguſted as he 
had been in England, continue with her 
ſometime longer, fince ſhe had declined 
returning with him; nevertheleſs, what 
he alledged reſpeQing Sir Herbert had its 
due weight, and, though ſhe allowed his 
| merit and perfeQions, the ſame objeRions 
Lo 
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ke made with reſpe& to Julia, as forcidly 
ſtruck her. 17 08 a6 Hows 


She was moſt unfortunately under the 
particular direction of her Uncle, and itt 
required all their caution to procure per- 

miſſion for her to reſide any longer with 
her Mother, * They therefore dreaded his 


3 diſpleaſure, and conſidered, it moſt dan- 


gerous to, incur his reſentment, as he was, 
when offended, of a diſpoſition the moſt 
violent and implacable. | | 


It is neceſſary to explain how this 
lovely girl happened to be thus at the diſ- , 
poſal of her tyrannical Uncle: Her Father 
-was devoted to his Wife, and his regard | 
and affection extended itſelf to all her fa- 
mily ; and his partiality to every branch 
prevented his diſcriminating between the 
deſerving and the unamiable part of it. 
He never afted ill, or, therefore, ſuſpeQed 
it in others; and had the Marquis de 
Bouillon repoſed ſuch a truſt in him, he 

Ver I. . . Vould 
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tet the guartlian, foulct alſo have been 
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| k would have: acquitted himſelf of it with 
nee pn). ing. 6. reap 


Not ſo e who being 


the prote tor of Julia; but he imme 
diately afted in che moſt arbitrary and 
unſeeling manner. Her Father had ſup- 


poſed that Lady Percy would reſide in her 
native country, and knowing how entirely 


his Son was engaged at Court or occupied 


in his profeſhon, he concluded it would 


be more for the comfort as well as ad- 
vantage of his Daughter, if her Uncle was 
principal truſtee; and conſidering it as in- 
dubitable that they would all act in uniſon, 


le gave the Marquis this power, which 
kis Wife and charming Daughter had long 


cauſe to lament. 


It may be thought very ſurpriſing that 
a perſon bred in the great world ſhould” 
have known ſo little of a man with whom 
he had lived in habits of intimacy, but 


_ the Marquis de Bouillon was at that time 


under 


PERCY. © It 
under awe of his Father, and might not 
have had an opportunity of difcovering 
the violence of his temper ; he was a very 
artful man,-and likely to take advantage 
of the genuine fimplitity which marked 
his Brother's Ae chrough 5 ac- 
tion of his life, - 

r 
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N o tidings being ſent to Paris concern- 
ing the progreſs Roland had made in Ju- 
lia's affeQtion, his Father began to grow 
very impatient, and wrote to demand the 
cauſe of his being kept in ſuſpence upon 
| a ſubjeR ſo near to his heart; this was 
followed almoſt immediately by requiring 
the perſonal attendance of his Son, as he 
had not, he ſaid, been accuſtomed to be 
trifled with. Poor Roland, with great 
__ anxiety of mind, prepared to obey the 
ſummons, hoping, however, for the pre- 
ſent to wave any diſcuſſion on the ſubjeRt. 
He took leave of Adelaide, as a lover 
might be expetted to do, who dreaded al- 
moſt an endleſs ſeparation. He was cer- 
tain (let Julia act in whatever way ſhe 


thonght proper) that his Father would mot 
liſten 


77" 
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Eten to any thing like his union with Ma- 
demoiſelle de Veſins. Her Father having 
once offended the Marquis, by an omiſ- 
fion of etiquette which he conſidered his 
due, upon a Ceremonial court attendance, 
and as no apology had been offered, or 
was likely to be given, there was no proſ- 
pet of his reſentment dunn. 


This reflection juſt 1 now was very diſ- 
heartening, and delicacy prevented his ex- 
plaining by words the ſituation of his 
heart to the fair poſſeſſor of it. But ſhe 
perfectly underſtood him, and from the 
character of his Father, attributed his * 
fent filence to the juſt motives: 


There was ſomething particularly un- 
lucky (ſubje& as they were to the ob- 
ſtinate diſpoſition of this captious tyrant) 
that the young people ſhould have formed 
an attachment in a manner which promiſed 
ſo little happineſs or ſucceſs. Lady Percy 
was aware that expoſtulation would be 
of little avail, and therefore only in pri- 

D 3 vate 
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vate lamented what it had not been in her 
power to prevent, and what ſhe was un- 
dle 20 remedy, 


| Roland departed now to Darin, carry 
ing only a requeſt from Julia to be al- 
lowed a ſhort time on a matter ſo impor- 
tant in itfelf. This ſeemed to ſatisfy the 
Marquis, and he permitted his Son to 
join the King; and by his proweſs add ho- 
nor to a — already in * _— 
gbque ail Others. . 


The time _ nearly kw. when 
Percy and his friend were to hid adieu to 
the villa and its amiable inhabitants. The 
fond and anxious Mother expreſſed many 
apprebenſions that Albert would find the 
journey too fatiguing, but as he had ac- 
cuſtamed himſelf to daily exerciſe, gene- 
rally riding, and frequently ſeeking the 
moſt diſtant as well as ſolitary paths to in- 
dulge his thoughts in mournful ſilence, he 

vas better prepared for what he was now 
HHS AS 2i;34:.:: Q 
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| Is Sir Wen be had Clin his 4 "IE 
companion, 'for, maugre his good reſolu- 
tions, and the marks of diſſatisſaſtion he 
had obſerved in his friend, at his endreaſ- 
ing attachment, he could not endure be- 
ing abſent from Julia an inſtant. It hap» 
pened one morning, that Sir Albert ex- 
tended his ride much beyond his inten- 
tions, having unconſciouſly: been tempted 
onwards by beauties which on every fide 
ſolicited his notice. As he repeatedly 
ſtopped to gaze, he was loſt in admiration 


at the furrounding ſcenery, and exclaim— 
ed in accents at once animated and pathes 


tic, How can I wonder that mp Mor 
ther prefers her native country, when it 
abounds in charms ſuch as theſe? where 
too, ſhe is remote from courts; their vani 
ties, falſe friends, and a reſentful Queen i 
Why am not 1 alſo content to remain 
here? Why do L.again- ſeek miſery and 
——— Ob, Matilda l but for hes 

wt. D4 here 
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bere would I end my days; the fond 
hope of ſeeing thee, faithful and lovely as 
' when Tleft thee: But what do I ſay? ſhe 
too has a Mother—but oh! how different 
from mine! how kind is one! hew inhu- 
man is the other! his words faltered 
Exhauſted by mental as well as bodily fa- 
tigue; he difmounted, and reclining him- 
ſelf upon the herbage, he fell, ahnoft in- 
ſtantly, into a heavy ſlumber, in the courſe 
of which, fancy uſurping the poſt of rea- 
fon, preſented to his view the figure of a 
youthful female, her countenance pale as 
if the hand of death was upon her—a 
white flowing garment covered her limbs : 

She ſurveyed him with looks of the utmoſt 
benignity and compaſſion ; then grace- 
fully waving|her hand, ſhe glided rapidly 
into an adjacent wood, and vaniſhed. 
Alas,“ ſaid he, awaking in great per- 
turbation, * it is the ſhade of my Matilda, 
fent, no doubt; to apprize me of her 
death ——Oh, why, lovely vifion, couldft 
thou not leave "me under the flattering de- 


juſion that thou wert fill in a mortal ex- 
iſtence ! 9 
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iſtence ? bus thou, art gone, too ſurely for 
my peace, to thoſe bleſſed regions, where 
human eyes may not behold thee; Oh, 
vretched Albert ! what in this life can re- 
compence thy loſs?” As he pronounced 
theſe words, he was ſeized with an univer- 
fal ſhivering, the effect of a growing fever, 
which for ſome days had been lurking. in 
his frame, and to which muſt be attri- 
buted principally not only the dream we 
have related, but the ſtrong impreſſion it 
made on the mind of our hero. His na- 
turally fine underſtanding, thus overs 
clouded by ſympathy with its mortal part- 
ner, was alſo tinctured in a finall degree 
with the remaining ſuperſtition of the days 
in which he lived, it is not therefore ſur- 
priſing that he was for the preſent incapa- 
ble of giving due weight to the improba- 
bility of a preternatural warning. The 
more he ruminated upon the ſubjeQ,.the 
greater was his conviction that the houſe 
of Nottingham had been. bereft of its 
Daughter. At length ſuddenly rouſing. - 


himſelf, and ſtarting up, he exclaimed, : 
— « Fool | 
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« Fool that 1 am, to linger here; I wilt - 
immediately return to my own country, 
and either confirm, or have cauſe to diſ- 
card my apprehenfions : Alas! if they 


prove top well faunded, and if my Matil- | 
da's ſpirit is flown to its eongenial abode, 


2: will at leaſt have the melancholy conſo- 


lation of viſiting ber ſacred relics; and to 
them will I pour out the effuſions of a 
ſoul which next to its Creator i is eternally 
devoted to her. 


 Calmed a little by this determination, 
he had leiſure to reflect upon the grounds, 
for -alarm his unuſual abſence had given 
his family, and, ill as he was, his affeftion 
prompted bim haſtily to retrace the intri- 
cate mazes through which he had wan- 
deed... 


Upon his arrival at the villa, Lady 
Perey, who had long and anxiouſly ex- 
peed his return, vas at firſt overjoyed to 
ſee him, but obſerving bis wild and hag- 
gard looks, and fecling the burning heat 

of 
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of bit bands;' ber terror ſo bar from being Wt 
extinguiſhed; was renewed; with \greater 
vehemence then before. Sir Albert Win- 
iy ſtrove to cm fort her by conccaling 
his inward ſufferings; 3 che ſymptomis of 
bis malady became every. inſtant' more 


threatening! and apparent; and were: + 


quickly ſucceeded by a moſt virulent ſe- 
ver; for many days his life was deſpaired 
of; at times he was delirious, and at other 
moments in an alarming: ſtupor, Julia 
and her unhappy Mother anxiouſly: and 
unceaſingly wept over him, or knelt by 
his bedfide;. offering up their fervent 
prayers for his recovery to the Almighty, 
Diſpoſer of events. At length their ſors 
row and their ſupplications were beard at 
the Throne of Mercy: his diſorder took 
a favorable turn, and reſtored a fond Mo- 


ther, an affe dtionate Siſter, apd a valuable 


friend, to their accuſtomed ſerenity. "The: 
firſt: uſe be made of returning health, was 
to requeſt' à private conference? with 
Montgomery. In a few: words; but with 
preciſion and coherence; he related to him 
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the extraordinary: dream Which had pre- 
ceded his illneſs; together withhis belief 
of its fatal import, and his conſeiſuent de- 
terinination to return mmmedately t0 
England, adding, with a tremulous voice, 
that, although he was recovering in bodily 
health, no medicine could e che tran- 
—_ of: goes. vu 059 | 
D33is4tsb 264 iH 24 eval üͤ VH 1 
" 3 uſed every argument which 
religion or reaſon, aided: by the tendereſt 
friendfhip, could ſuggeſt, to re-compole 
his mind, alledging his diſturbed ſteep to 
dave been a previous conſequence of his 
impending illneſs, and partly perhaps the 
2 en his. eee of . r 


t 


He hütengs Aleteeix but wick den 
marks of incredulity, | to all his friend 
could urge in oppoſition to his belief; and 
heaving a profound figh, he ſaid, Your 
efforts to adminiſter comfort, alas! are 

ineffeQual ; nothing leſs than the convic- 
tion of my own ſenſes ſhall perſuade me 
that my fears are void of foundation : call 
Sil it 
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it not elvis, fince/ it ie weakneſs I 
cannot help, nor accuſe: me of preſump- 
tion, in thus imagining I have Had an in- 
timation from above; neither ſuſpect me 
of a mental derangement; but if you are 
indeed my friend, as I have every reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, pity in ſilence the wretched- 
neſs to which you ſee me a prey, and 
above all, oppoſe not my fixed ee. to 
n ne; for — 2 7 


To tha end,” replied Sir Mien, 
it is neceſſary that you thould regain 
your wonted ſtrength, which can never be 
while you abandon yourſelf, in this man- 
ner, to grief and deſpair, You wall, at 


leaſt, admit there is a poſ{bulity that your 


Matilda lives; cheriſh the idea, and if that 
is inſufficient, call to its aid, filial and fra 
| ternal affection; each of which demand 
from you a manly exertion of mind, the 
only thing requiſite to complete your re- 
covery. Had you, like me, been witneſs 
to the piercing anguiſh . of. your tender 
Mother and amiable Siſter, while every 
| moment 


* 
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moment we expeded your diffolation, your 
ſuſceptible heart would have been pene- 
trated with ſentiments of the livelieſt gra- 
titude, and life, for their ſakes, would have 
appeared too dear to you to be riſked by 
an indulgence in unavailing ſorrow. Be- 
eve me, at the ſame time that I condemn;. 
I participate your affliction; but I would. 
| moderate its excels, at leaſt, till you have 
aaſcertained whether there is cauſe for it or 
not; and be aſſured, Montgomery vill 
never be adverſe to any proje& which can: 
be inſtrumental to your relief. 


While he thus continued to addreſs Sir 
Albert, he perceived him gradually in- 
elining to doſe, and having tenderly watch- 
ed over him till he was faſt aſſeep, he 
haſtened to the apartment of Lady Percy, 
to whom, as well as to the anxious Julia, 
he communicated much comfort, by giving 
them a very favorable opinion of the be- 
loved ſufferer; and they were mutually. 
rejoicing with thankfulneſs, in the unhoped 
for continuance of a blefling, which had ſo 

| nearly 
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nearly been ſnatched from them for ever, 
when ſuddenly they were interrupted by 
the entrance of a ſervant with letters from 
the Marquis, in which, after exprefſions of 
concern at Sir Albert's illneſs, and reite- 
rated aſſurances of his ſteady friendſhip, 
he ſaid, he expected ſoon, that Julia would 
allow him to add to the titles he already 
poſſeſſed, of Uncle and Guardian, the ſill; 
more endearing one of Father. Graci-. 
ous heaven!” ſhe exclaimed, © will he not. 
yet relinquiſh his purpoſe—muſt I ſtill be 
perſecuted to become the wife of Roland ?- 
Ohl my deareſt Mother, let him not he 
ſanRioned by you, never, never let him be 
the Father of your child.” 


Montgomery, too deeply intereſted by 
the ſcene before him, any longer to con- 
ceal ſentiments he had hitherto found much 
difficulty in ſuppreſſing, now intreated, and 
with the utmoſt warmth, that ſhe would 
diſcard her fears, proteſting, that while he 
had life, and could prevent it, he would 
ſuffer no one to moleſt, or give her a mo- 

| ment's 
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ments uneaſineſs. Ob, Julia!” he 
I have laboured under with my Sovereign, 


acquaintance. But painful as my ſilence 
has been, and ſeverely as I have ſtruggled 
tio preſerve it, I found it ſtill more repug- 


who could not hope to place you in the 


my life to remove from you every fource 
of anxiety, and to repay the confidence 


6 arron 
added, 
« accept a heart which has long been your's, 
and which, but for the unmerited diſgrace 


would ambitiouſly have ſought to declare 
itſelf ſoon after I had the honor of your 


nant to my feelings to propoſe your be- 
coming attached to the fortunes of a man, 


ſphere you are ſo well calculated to adorn. 
This objection no longer exiſts; J have 
lately received favorable accounts from 
England; my eſtates are not confiſcated, 
and I now, with the greateſt deference, 
offer myſelf and them to your acceptance. 
If my ſuit is not diſpleaſing, and if you 
and your honored Mother will vouchſafe 
to grant me the ſacred office of your pro- 
teQor, it ſhall be the unwearied ſtudy of 


. in me, by the fondeſt and moſt 
aſſidu- 


. 
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aſſiduous attentions. * As you-will make 


me the happieſt, it ſhall be my {endeavour 


to prove myſelf the moſt grateful of men. 
Impute not to difreſpett, an abruptneſs oc- 
caſioned by circumſtances too powerful 


for my ſelf- command. Who, unmoved, 
could behold Julia in tears? Who, vith 


my fentiments, could have refrained from 


avowing them? Accuſe me not, therefore, 
of temerity, but believe that my reverence 
is equal to my love. I vill only add, that 
bleſſed with your favor, I will hencefor- 
ward abandon the idea of living in Eng- 
land; and after-eſcorting Albert, and af- 
fording hmm all the conſolation- he can 
derive from my company, I will return 
immediately to this ſpot, the reſidence of 
all that * foul moſt highly values,” 


No Ke bad * dene ſpeaking, than 


mad Percy; whoſe pleaſure at the fore. 


going declaration was evidently greater 


than her ſurpriſe, afſured him, in flattering 


terms, that ſhe was truly conſcious of his 
worth, and that of all men living, ſhe 
ſhould 
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ſhould prefer him for the huſband of her 
Daughter; But,” the added, © it is Julin 
alone who muſt determine your deſtiny. 
__ Satisfied af her prudence, I have ever 
been reſolved. not to bias her choice; 
however, if I am not miſtaken, vu do nat 
ſtand in need of an advocate. Would to 
God you had no other difficultics 10 ſur- 
mount, than thoſe you may have appre- 
hended from us; but I know not how we 
ſhall be able to evade the power of chat 
violent and pertinacious man, my Brother, 
| who, there is too much reaſon to fear, will 
leave no means untried, however unjuſti- 
fable, to accompliſh his favorite purpoſe, 
even though the miſery of his own Son 
may de the conſequence, At preſent, he 
is ignorant of the attachment between Ro- 
land and Adelaide, nor, I am perſuaded, 
would any good reſult from the diſcovery : 
ſhe will have no dowry; Monfieur de 
Veſins has neither power nor inclination i 
10 ſpare her one; beſides which, a con- 
nedtion with any part of his family, would 
| Ann  LUOHISG . e Took be 
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be particulatly obnoxious to the Marquis, 
whe) vows Fa: in Mane 


2 8 from Sir Albert interrupted: 
2 Percy, who eagerly baſtened to 9M 
r 1 1470 | 


The poem for ſuch; according to at" 
we may now venture io call them, :can» 
gratulated themſelves on the liberty they 
were allowed of confefling their mutual 
partiality without reſerve. Julia was ſu. 
perjor to affe tation, or falſe delicacy of 
any kind, and did not therefare auempt io 


diſguiſe from Sir Herbert the impreſſion 


be had made upon her heart, por the 
pleaſure ſhe received from the diſcloſure 
ol his ſentiments; but the latter was ſud- 
denly checked by her recollection of the 
different alliance her. Unele had planned 
for her, and the tyranny with which he 
would probably try to enfarce obedience 
to his wiſhes. Sir Herbert, not leſs ſen. 
fible of the danger, preſſed her to avoid it 
by conſenting to an immediate union with 
| bim. 
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him. To this ſhe objected, both from 
motives of tenderneſs to her Mother, and 
from conſiderations reſpecting Sir Albert; 
* Whoſe ſtill precarious ſtate of health,“ 
faid ſhe, © would too much imbitter a 
happineſs, which, when your's, I am de- 
firous ſhould be without allay.” She 
therefore beſought him to urge it no more 
for the preſent, but to ſuffer her to remain 
with Lady Percy till his return from Eng- 
land. Then taking his hand, with mingled 
dignity and ſweetneſs, ſhe vowed to him 
an eternal fidelity, and aſſured him, that 
be her perſecutions what they might, ſhe 
had courage ſufficient to reſiſt them; that 
countenanced in her engagement by ma- 
ternal authority, ſhe already conſidered it 
as ſacred, and would conſequently defy 
that power which would compel her to 
enter into another, no leſs than if this had 
been ratified at the altar. That I may 
ſuffer in the conteſt,” ſhe continued, © I 
will not deny, but conſcious of my own 
firmneſs, and conſoled by my reliance on 
: We | your 
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Vour affeftion, 1 ſhall diſregard any tem- 
N vexations 1 my have to . 


5 Montgomery, ſrcing her ſo reſolved, 
was obliged to deſiſt from any further 
entreaties; yet, nevertheleſs, he was har- 


raſſed by painful preſages, and could not 
ſubmit without infinite reluctance. bt 


As ſoon as Percy was ſufficiently reco- 
vered to leave his apartment, and to con- 
verſe with ſafety, he was made acquainted 5 
with the explanation which had taken place, 

and he did not heſitate to pronounce that 

Julia ought inſtantly to give her hand to 

his friend, alleging the ſame reaſons which 1 
have before been ſtated, and obviating the | 
only remaining objettion, by propoſing 

that his Mother ſhould join the party to 
England. That amiable parent would wil- 

lingly have conſented to a plan which 
ſeemed ſo calculated to promote the hap- 
pineſs of thoſe who poſſeſſed her belt af- 
feQions, had it not been for the particular 
odium in which ſhe was held by Elizabeth; 

| who, 


l __ Ro ar oe — 


Kno, further irritated by ber preſence, ſhe 
apprehended, might prolong the diſgrace, 


and extend the calamities of her Son, 
She; however, not only gave her contur- 
rence to the propoſal, as far as it related 


c ſulia, but ftrenuouſly adviſed her to 


actede to it; and declared; that much as 
ſhe cheriſhed the ſociety of her Daughter, 
ſhe could not enjoy it to her coſt; while 
on the:contrary; ſolitude with ſelf-appro- 
bation; would neither be irkſome nor me- 
fancholy. © What more can I defire,” 
added ſhe; than the felicity'of my chils 
dren ? If allowed to be the witneſs of it, 
1 ſhould certainly think myſelf more for- 


tunate; but though cireumſtances order 


it otherwiſe, ſtill there is no cauſt for 
repining, 55 | F 


This diſcourfe had the "tire contrary 
tendency from what was intended, Juſiz 
being more than ever averſe to quit a 
Mother, whoſe diſintereſtedneſs and love 
were ſo unparalleled. After ſome further 
[ESTER her reſolution appeared ſo im- 


move, 


rr ney © 


anal th he was pemiuSice _— 
ber. | 10 e 


r ** now, 25 te ringer 
frrong enough to undertake; his intended 
journey, by ſhort ſtages, every neceſſary 
arrangement was baſtened for his ou cpapen 
the: enſuing week. | 


. In tie mean time, he received a letter 
from Roland, informing him that he had 
joined the forces in Brittany; that he had 
been ſeverely treated by the Marquis, and 
that neither his Mother nor Violante, his 
Siſter, had contributed, by their behaviour, 
to leſſen his chagrin, which; he ſaid, muſt 


have been too obvidus to eſcape their ob= 


ſervation, He attributed the harfhneſs of 
his Father to the diſinclination he had 
involuntarily betrayed towards the pro- 
jetted alliance with Julia, which had na- 
turally given riſe to ſuſpicions that his 
heart was otherwiſe engaged. How 
elſe, the Marquis had demanded, could 
he be inſenſſble to the numberleſs charms 


which | 


Mm _0a2c x. 
which were centered in her?“ He had 
then oftentatiouſly enlarged upon her 
beauty, ber accompliſhments, and endow- 
| ments; and to ſum up all, he added that 
ſhe was miſtreſs of a fortune, which of it- 
ſelf would make her a deſirable match for 
any family in the kingdom. On this lat- 
ter-article he had dwelt with ſuch palpa- 
ble delight, as to convince Roland, that, 
though not placed foremoſt in the liſt of 
Julia's attractions, it had been far from 
having its due weight —or rather, that it 
had eclipſed qualities, which in his eyes 
had a luſtre infinitely ſuperior. In his 
reply to his Father, he had profeſſed the 
utmoſt admiration as well as eſteem for 
his lovely Couſin ; but at the ſame time 
that he acknowledged her worth, he had 
declared himſelf to be of ſo romantic a 
diſpoſition, that he could not think of 
making any overtures of marriage, till by 
time and aſſiduity he had gained upon her 
affections. | | l 


— 
— 


The Marquis had been too penetrating 


to 
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to be, the i: of this pretended i. refine= 
ment, whi ich he fa aw Was merely an arti- 
_ ficeto gain, by procrallination, ſome un - 
foreſeen means of ultimately evading the 
mach; and feelin  indignant a at the at- 
tempted "impoſition, he bad commanded 
| Roland to prepare immediately for join 
ing his regiment, adding with a  farcaſtic 5 


ſheer, that he could not put accede to the BS 


terms of b his Son, ſince they proceeded 
from motives of uch, delicate Jerfibiliy. 


© This lene” was not 'of a a nature to be 
heard with. indifference by any of the 
party to whom Percy. communicated its 
contents: independent c of their regard for 


the writer, they had fill cloſer reaſons ww 


lamenting the determined. ſpirit of the 
Marquis; and fo recent a proof of 1 it, af. 
forded no cordial to ſupport their minds 
under the neceſſary diſtreſs of an ap- 


proaching * 


At length the dreadful moment arrived 


each laboured to afſume an appearance 
: Vo Ls 1. E | of 


23238" ; 
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of evntpoſure, and each failed in ihe at. 
_ teinpt. [Their adieus were mingled with 
fighs and tender exhortations : Percy, to 

| Believe the anxious Tolicitude of his Mo- 
ther, promiſed Rrid adherence to her in- 
Janos Wich refpect to bis health, and 
moreover that he would negteR no means 
Abaniming the corroding thoughts whith 
bad * fo farafly deſtructive of bis 
Ihe on her part, could only Took 
her her Une Mat Vis exertions might prove 
effeQtual ;—while Julia, torn with con- 
_ tending emotions, this moment applauded, 
and che next regretted the inftexible re- 
fiſtance the had made; and Montgomery 
ought in vain, from his ready obedience 
to ber, and generous attachment to his 
friend, for that conſolation which he no 

leſs required than deſerved. | 


© 7 1 0 A , * 4 * 
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Tar atv over, dur e 
ſued their journey for ſome time in fitent 
ſadneſs, each being tos much abſorbed itt 
his own refletions to be defirous of in- 
terrupting, or even to perceive the tale 
turnity of his companion. 


At firſt, der Albert Experienced great 
fatigne from motion ; and as the regulate 
ſtages were fothetimes too far aſunder for 
the accommodation of an "invalid, they 
were frequently obliged to halt at places 


only ſuited for their reception by ay 
conveniently ſituated, 


It happened on the fifth day from their 
departure that they found themſelyes uns 


le to proceed, in a {pot apparently ro- 
8 mote 
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76 
mote from any human habitation. Much 
perplexed what to do, they at laſt reſolved 
to reſt in their carriage while the ſervant 
was difpatched in queſt of ſome hovel 
where they might paſs the night. He re- 
turned in the ſpace of half an hour, with 
the cheering intelligence, that he had dif. 
covered a comfortable, though lonely cot- 
tage, che inhabitants of which appeared to 
be far ſuperior to the common peaſantry, 
and had conſented, with much ſeeming 
chearfulneſs, to accommodate them to the 


beſt of their power. ; 


The weary travellers found the abode 
even more promiſing.than Robert had de- 
ſcribed : a very pretty, genteel, and neat 
dreſſed girl gave them ready admittance, 
and in the moſt courteous manner con- 
 duQted them into a neat room, in which 
they were ſurpriſed to obſerve a ſmall but 
ſele& aſſortment of books; in one corner 
a frame for embroidery, and ſome muſic 
on ſhelves in another, with ſome addi- 


tional marks of its being the reſidence of 
N | perſons 
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peſts refined than they could We 


_ expeRted to meet in a retirement ſo ob- 
ce and r en een pee 
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The FORO: woman: 5 Ad a 
had an eaſe and gentleneſs in her addreſs, 
which joined to her ſpeaking Engliſh' ex. 
tremely well, inſpired them both with gu- 
riofity and reſpett; and when ſhe made 
them her offers of ſervice, they involun- 
2 roſe. from their ſeats, requeſting her 
to. depute a ſervant to wait upon them, 
«© We have no ſervant, Gentlemen, an- 
ſwered Annette; for ſome years, I have 
had the happineſs of attending upon my 
family, and I beg you will now allow me 
the honor of ſerving you am afraid, 
Sir,“ purſued ſhe, addreſſing herſelf par- 
ticularly to Sir Albert, whoſe languor at- 
trated her notice, © you will find your 
accommodations but ill ſuited to your ſi- 
tuation, and very inferior to what you 
have been accuſtomed ;—ſuch as they 
are, you are moſt heartily welcome to; 
would to heaven, for your ſake, they were 
Ea 5: ſuch 


os  _ PERCT. 

uch as you ruin: I entreat yen "wilt 
permit me to prepare you ſome refreſh. 
ment, which, after your journey, muſt be 
abſolutely neceſſary.” To theſe obliging 
offers, he made hey a very grateful zeply, 
but feeling himſelf extremely fatigued, he 
deelined accepting any thing, and oni ro- 
queſted that ſhe would allow' his ſervant 
to prepare his bed; this ſhe inſtanuly 
_ complied” with; but before he retired, 
the i irrefiſtibly repeated her offers of 
bringing bim ſomething of her own pre- 
paring, that he could no- longer be fo un- 
courteous ax to refuſe her, and he was ve. 
warded for his compliance, by finding 
himſelf ENS refreſhed, 


Meanwhile" Sir Herbert had yieWe@'t6 
nis prepenſity of endeavouring to pene- 
trate into the hiſtory of theſe hoſpitable 


people; peaſants he could not call them, 


but ſuppoſed them to have been reduced 
to their preſent humble- condition by 
* n viciſfitudes, © From 
Annette 


TITTY 2 ſO | 
 Amette be could only. learn hat cher fav 
mily confſted of her Grandfather, bar p- 
rents, and their children, and that the her» 
ſelf was the eldeſt, of five, Deſirous of 


farther information, be had gladly; em- 
braced an opportunity which offered 


ceiving the old man fitting in the adjoin- 
ing kitchen, he ventured to requeſt the 
favor of his company. The venerable 
old man, who was reading with ſpeRacles - 
by the fire- ſide, roſe at Sir Herbert's ap- 
proach, and addreſſing him with great 
politeneſs, ſoon diſcovered himſelf to be 


his country fag ee of no mean 
rank or e nt 


They were 3 pleaſed at the ren- 
contre; Sir Herbert expreſſed apprehen- 
ſions of having unknowingly deprived 
him of his apartment, and entreated that. 
he would now do his friend and him the 
honor of at leaſt ſharing it with them. 
This he agreed to with admirable grace; 
E4 and: 


and they all fat down t | her, to partake. 
of the ſimple, but neat and abundant 


fare, which Annette" Wd provided ; after 


which, Percy, wiſhing them a good night, 
vithdrew to * apartment. 2 
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CHAP. IX. Rs 


A. night cloſed in, the: old man be- 
trayed much uneaſineſs, and expreſſed . 
anxiety, that his ſon and daughter were 
not yet returned; they went, he ſaid, to a 
neighbouring town, to receive a legacy 
that had been bequeathed to them, and 
their having this large ſum increaſed his 
alarm, as it was reported, that a deſperate 
and numerous banditti lurked. in the ad- 
jacent foreſt, through which they muſt re- 
turn. Sir Herbert remarked, that for the 
very reaſon he had given as the particular 
cauſe of his uneaſineſe, there was little 
doubt but they had poſtponed their return 
till the morrow; and having, in pity, 
urged every thing that his fancy or his 


reaſon could ſuggeſt, he at length in part 
ſucceeded in calming the alarms of his 
E 5 y com- 


| 
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and they' all fat down t her, to partake. 
of the fimple, but .neat and abundant 
fare, which Annette ad p rovided i after 
which, Perey, wiſhing 48 a good night, 
withdrew to dis apartment. 8 
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A. night cloſed in, the old man be- 
trayed much uneaſineſs, and expreſſed 
anxiety, that his ſon and daughter were 
not yet returned; they went, he ſaid, to a 

neighbouring town, to receive a legacy 
that- had been bequeathed to them, and 
their having this large ſum increaſed his- 
alarm, as it was reported, that a deſperate 
and numerous banditti lurked. in the ad- 
jacent foreſt, through which they muſt re- 
turn. Sir Herbert remarked, that for the 
very reaſon he had given. av the particular 
cauſe of his uneafineſs, there was little 
doubt but they had poſtponed their return 
till the morrow; and having, in pity, 
urged every thing that his fancy or his 
reaſon could ſuggeſt, he at length in part 
ſucceeded in calming the alarms of his 

2 5 , com- 


* g 


an 


companion; who allowed that what he 
ſaid was probable, and, praying io God 


that it might prove true, he endeavoured 


=: VG 


to compoſe himſelf; under the hope of 
their not having attempted to under- 
take their N back ſo late in the 


As they both remained ſome minutes 
filent; and Montgomery was earneſtly. 
looking at the venerable white head of his 
aged hoſt, as if he wiſhed to penetrate into 
© the myſtery of his manners and appear- 
ance being ſo much at variance with his 
preſent ſituation; —he was obſerved: by 
the objeft of his wonder: and curioſity, 


« I perceive, Sir,” ſaid Raymond (for 
ſuch was his name that there are ſome 
things about me, my child, and this cot- 
tage, which you ci nnot reconcile; if you 
are curious to knew who: I am, and how I 
came here, and remain ſo fituated, I will 
very readily ſatisf y you; but if you are 


N.. fatigued, or dres d the loquacity of an 


8 aged 


| ; x. oft 33 
— you will perhaps, ſpare our. 

=” ſame. pain. and. commiſeration,, and 

me. ſome. heart-rending recallegiang.—” 

Should your, inclination. lead. you. to hear 

the recital of. my, life, you are young 
enough, Sir, to benefit by ſome uſeful leſ- 

ſons it. contains—and: my, age teaches-me, . 
that. it is ſometimes profitable to n 
upon one's paſt conduct. 8 


— 


Sir 3 him, wich great ſin- | 
cerity, that he already felt. infinitely. inter 
eſted in! every thing that concerned him: 

and requeſted that he would not make it 
more brief on his account, as he was per- 

ſuaded every thing that fell from his lips 
would tend to his. Improvement, and com- 
| mand all his. attention. 


Raymond, with gravity. becoming his. 
years, but with a latent ſpark of warmth 
and youth, infpired by, the company of a _ 
countryman; (a luxury he had not for a. 
long time enjoyed) began ane in 

the ipllowing words: 
E 6 In 


Cornwallis, whoſe extenfive poſſeffions you 


84 rere. | 
I am the younger Son of Sir Edvard 5 


may have heard of, if at all acquainted 
with the families of conſequence, in | the 
weſtern pies of f Englund. 7 18 


My Father rid early in life, a Lady 
of family and fortune—two circumſtances 
much eſtimated by the world, but they 
were light in the ſcale with Sir Edward, 
when compared to her merit, beauty, and 
fine accompliſhments; but, in order to 
draw a contraſt the more ſtriking, between 


ber and his ſecond unfortunate choice, I 


muſt enlarge upon her perfections from 


te character ſhe' bore in general, as I 


have not the exquiſite recollection of her, 
or of a Mother's endearments; for, ſad to 

relate, I loft her when only three weeks 
old. 


« She was eſteemed one of the moſt 
perfe& female models, both in liſe and 
death; her modeſty, underſtanding, and 
elegance, were unparalleled : the charms 
of 


5 


ey - 
of her perſon could only be eclipſed by 
the beauties of her mind. She was hum- 
ble and religious ; the tenderneſs and de- 
licacy of her ſentiments peculiarly recom- 
mended her to my Father, who was the 
object of her beſt affections, and his ac- 


knowledged worth juſtified her attach- 
ment to him. When he thought his lot 


bleſſed beyond example, death put a period 


to the exiſtence of this incomparable wo= _ 
man: ſhe caught cold in her laſt confine. 

ment, and bore the moſt excruciating pain, 
and all the ſtages of her diſorder, with the 
utmoſt patience and reſignation. In her 
laſt moments, ſhe addreſſed my Father moſt 
pathetically upon the ſubject of my forlorn 
and helpleſs ſtate, recommending me in a 
moſt particular manner to his fondeſt at- 
tentions. When I behold,* ſaid ſhe; 
* this innocent babe, and refle& upon the 
loſs a Mother is at ſo tender an age, I feel 

my heart, even yet, attached to life; but 

1 find my diſſolution approaches faſt: let 

me conſider that I intruſt my child to the 
beſt of men, who will not forſake him; in 
this, 


36 5E Rc YL. 
this; 1 * wh comfort.. She. FRO | 
many piqus. ejaculatians. for. the children 
ſhe. was tolcave. behind, and letung a tean 
fall upon the band. of her beloved. Huſband, 
and caſting a. look: of maternal. tenderneſs 
on me, the fell. back and. breathed her laſt. 
Pardon, me, Sir, ſaid Raymond, if I 

am moſt ſenſibly affected by theſe parts of. 
my relation: I never think of the anxiety: 

ſhe expreſſed, at her death for me, but I 


* conſider it as a preſage of the uncammon, 


counter.“ 


My Father was one of the moſt amia 
ble men living; his youth had been diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a tender and conſcientious 
diſcharge of his duty to his parents; no 
Vonder then, that he was a pattern of con- 
jugal affection. In his marriage with my 
Mother, peace and ſerenity attended him 
in his houſe ; happy in his choice of ſuch 
a: companion, he was diligent in the diſ- 
charge of his parental duty: upon her. 
death I became peculiarly the objed of 


his 


| „ 4M 
huis care, and for twelve years, vas bardly, | 

from his ſight. Happy moments!.* The 
flowers of the field rejoice not ſo much. at 
the vivifying ſplendor of the morning ſun. 
as ſhould the child in the gladdening pre- 
ſence of an affeQionate- parent.“ The 
moments of his fondneſs, I cannot even at 
this-diſtant period, remember without rap- 

ture and delight: he watched, me with all 
the tenderneſs of @ Mother — ſtrange then, 


fedttions of the beſt of Fathers from al 
* Lon. 


Not i. you, Sir, there came to 
ſettle in our neighbourhood, a family. of. 
ſome conſequence, with whom my Father 
became extremely intimate: they had a: 
Daughter, who. was, unhappily. for me, 
extremely. handſome. I am perhaps pre- 
judiced, when 1 declare, that I do not. 
remember any. other perfection ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed. A few ſuperficial accompliſhments 
adapted to ſhew the graces of her perſon, 
I kuow. ſhe had 2 ; and with theſe: 
he 


that any influence could alienate the a. 
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ſhe won the affections of my ; Aer Father, 
| who led her to the altar ; ; and. miſerable 
has been the tenor of my days fince that 
moment. For a time, ſhe thought of no- 
- thing but diſſipation, hurrying my Father 
from one ſcene of gaity to another; of 
courſe his children were neglected, and 


I, who had been his chief care, was con- 


. ſigned to the direction and attention only 
of hirelings. When tired of indulging: 
this capricious woman, he returned with 
leſs appearance of benevolence and good 
humour, than I had been accuſtomed to- 
witneſs in him. If he ſpoke by any chance 
to me, it was with chagrin; or in a manner 
more cold than I could: ſupport from a 
parent who had ſo fondly loved me. To: 
indifferent ſpectators, there appeared a- 
- weight upon his brow : in ſhort, he felt 
all the remorſe which a man of ſenſe and 
reQitude generally experiences, if not ad 
ing up to the didtates of conſcience. 
Happy in his firſt connedtion, where beauty 
and merit were ſo uncommonly united, 


he now grew diſcontented and mortified, 
at 


I finding only' externäl charm, where he | 
bad 95 _ virtue. e 
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"Toa dete of vita univerſally ad- 
mired, Lady Cornwallis added a larger 2 
ſhare of vanity than ever woman poſſeſſed: 


but not to dwell longer upon her charac. 
ter, I ſhall confine myſelf to thoſe par- 


ticulars which moſt affefted me through 
life, | d Wa: ths 9 Y 


* „ After ber marriage ſhe ſoon became 
overbearing, and obtained an'aſceridancy' 
over the will of my Father, whoſe failing. 
(if I may be allowed the expreſſion) ſeemed . 
to be over-gentleneſs of diſpoſition : all 
though ſhe had pretended great affection 
for me before they were united, ſhe ſoon 
dropped the maſk, and I ſaw very little 


of it, or indeed of her, afterwards. It ſoon 
became her firſt object to wean my Fa- 


ther's affeQions from me, and ſhe began 
by perverting and miſrepreſenting all my 


aftions ; uſing every unworthy means (in 
which ſhe was too ſucceſsful) to make me 


appear 
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tat ſhe had deteRed,me. in 
falſhood, in many inſtances, which I can. 


noi nom recollleRt, and: as ſhe. is gong; wiſh 


. ſenſe; however. then. to perctive, ber driſt, 
though I. knew not how: to, remedy, the 


 fefied, I ſuppaſe, how. mugh; I Mad. been 
beloved by my Father, and the growing 


Mather, (whoſe. virtues. ſhe. could nat hear 

named. without viſible emotion) and con: 
 ceiving it poſſible, when 1 was of age. o 
_ detefi her arts, and plead my on cauſe, 


I might: open my Father's eyes, ſhe loſt no 


anch haſten; my, deſtruftion: ſhe nat, only 
d deprived, me-of my Father's, tenderneſs, 


eldeſt, Brother, that, unnatural as it maß 
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in conſigning me to poverty aud. diſgrace. 
of evil, in my diſpoſition; ingratitude ta 


* 


ayear ar ul and. deſigning. pretending, 
hypocry and. 


to forget, aa I baye long forgiven. L bad 


evil, A, 1 advanced, in. years, the te- 


reſemblance I was ſaid to bear to my 


time, and. left na falſhood untried:to.inſure 


but undernyned me ſo much with my 
ſeem, he became an accomplice with: her 


They affected. to diſcover. daily, new, traits 


DE 
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my Father, ey tene ee . 8 
Ninſti me · v hut, bank Ged; I bave not 
that erime to aacuſd wil, of; and my 
' Son's dat to me (ſuppoſing a retribution 
in this world) ſets me entirely at my eaſr 
am that aceosnnt. Excuſe, Sin, de prolias- 
i of age—1I fear my narrative becomes 
tedious.” Fir Herbere wich great fins 
<evity, as wdkas politenebs, aſſunad him tb 
the contrary, andi he proceedad : I lowed 
wy Father moſt te. diſtraRtion, and felt, 
therefore; in proportion the "loſs: of his 
parental affectiom; at: times my dejection 
became viſſble to every one in dhe Caſtle, 
though no one ventured; to exptefi-any | 
compaſſion fur me, or belief of Ty mn. 
cence, excepting the woman wNͤNU bail 'betn 
wy nurſe, and: was married to my Fathet's 
own ſervant. They were the: only fend 
J could depend upon and though poos, 
they were worthy, and found means in the 
courſe of my life, to ferve me eflentialiy. 
They were acquainted! with my natural 
diſpoſition, and: ſa I had never deſerved 
the | injurious reatznens 1 hourly received: 

. Bernard 


\ 
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| Betnard: (for that was the man's name) 
ventured onte or twice to expoſtulute, 
but without effe&y in ſhorty he wept with 
me on many occaſions, and on chat parti- 
cularly, which the moſt cut me to the 
heart. The memory of my beloved Mo- 
in thoſe days, no recommendation at the 
C.oaſlle ; on the contrary, my Lady became 
heir moſt inveterate enemy, and ſhe de- 
termined they ſhould be diſmiſſed ber 
ferme. As for me, Lady Cornwallis and 
my Brother; ĩn order to further their plana, 
cuntti vod that I ſhould be ſent to ſea, 
aner cauld neither moleſt or interrupt 
theis ſchemes for my deſtruttion; and as 
they 'took-tare my life ſhould be miſerable 
at home I eaſily conſented to the pro- 
poſal. For ſome time before I quitted 
the Caſtle, I was kept at an unuſual dif. 
tance from Sir Edward, and treated, even 
by -bimſelf, like an out- caſt; I therefore, 
departed with liule regret. The cold 
adieu I received from my dear Father 
3 overcame me in the minute of ſepa- 
516 8 ration, 
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* ak all my Mother Ae imo my 


eyes. My innoctnee l carried wih me- 1 
of that they could not TN me. 
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2 4 I, 5 gelight in my profeſſion, 
and. had a conſtitution vigorous, as the 
element was | boiſterous: on which I em 
barked, I was not long melancholy ; and 
nas I became chearful, 1 more, and more 
refleed with -inward ſatisfattion, that I 
vas innocent of the. offences alleged 

againſt me, eſpecially of all diſobedience 
to my parent. In ſome ſtorms and other 
dangerous ſituations, in which the life I 
had entered threw me, I found that in- 
deed a haven, (pardon the expreſſions of 
a profeſſional man) an anchor, from which 
nothing could drive me: indeed, I never 
entirely deſpaired, but that ſome day it 
might be in my power as clear myſelf, and 
ſoften Sir Edward into'returning love. I 
conſtantly wrote to him, in the moſt affec- 
tionate and reſpeQful terms; and to theſe 
. of my heart, I never received an 
| anſwers 
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was through the hands of amy Commander, 


«T rived, I ml fay, with a ad 
accofits were fent home conſtamly, of 
the. exertions I had ſucceſsfully made, in 
ſeveral engagements with the enemy, on 


e this no notice was 'ever taken. 
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"A+ ite end of Yoſtlities, 1 bad no 
alternative but to return to the Caſtle. 
Anxiouſfy did 1 long (though tremblingly) 
for the moment in which I ſhould appear, 
once again, in the prefence of my honored 
Father. Judge for me, Sir, what were 
my feelings, when (after the dangers I had 
encountered, and the honors, my youthful 
mind made me ſuppoſe, I had deſerved) I 
was told by the porter * that it was im- 
poſſible to ao me.” No intreaty, no 
perſuaſion, could induce him to acquaint 
Sir Edward, even that I was at his gates. 
He ſaid, and with marks of confuſion and 
ſorrow, * that my Lady had given re- 
peated and peremptory orders, that I ſhould 
be driven from the doors, if I preſumed 
to approach them, nor was my being there, 
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" The fate of the two faithful ſervants, 1 


have before mentioned, rendered this man 


| 1 


-. * * 
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* * Commalli . re 
with her into the family) was her willing 
agent againſt me, and had intercepted all 
the letters from my Captain, and written 
others diQated by her Lady, of a different 
tendency ; in ſhort, their forgeries were 
of the blackeſt nature, calculated to pre- 
vent, as they believed, my Father's ever 
wiſhing to behold me again. God forbid 
my Brother ſhould have either joined in 
ſuppreſſing the genuine epiſtles, or in their 
baſe arts to ruin me: at times I confeſs 

J have had doubts no ways honorable to 
bim on that ſubjeQ. 


The treatment 4 ellen 1 met 
vith at my Father's manſion, where I was 
born, and had been ſo tenderly loved, filled 
me at once with ſorrow and indignation 
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agdinſt thoſe who combined for my de- 

ſtruction. I had heard enough to con- 
vince me that remaining at the gates would 
be equally ineffettual and improper: with 
a heart almoſt torn with,anguiſh, I turned 
my back upon them, and went in ſearch 
of Bernard and his Wife, who had been 
diſcharged for being well-wiſhers o me, 
who vas now deſtitute. of other friends. 
They received me moſt reſpettfully, teſti- 
fying the ſincereſt attachment; and I 
learned, with no ſmall degree of ſatisfac- 
tion, that my Father had called twice, and 
chat in the laſt converſation he had honored 
them with, he had diſcovered ſuſpicions of 
what he called foul play towards me, having 
accidentally found a letter from my com- 
mander, in a different hand-writing, and 
giving me a different name from all thoſe 
he had received. I ſhall be better qua- 
lified ſoon,* ſaid he, to unravel this 
myſtery, and ſhall do juſtice if I have been 
deceived.” My heart was cheered with 
this intelligence, and hope, with all its com- 
forts, now again became an inmate in my 
Vol. I. 9 breaſt; 
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breaft; but I was much thocked in che 
midſt of this ray of light, to hear that I 
had loſt a beloved Siſter, two years older 
than myſelf, and whom. I had left in per- 
lebt heakb : in ber lateſt moments ſhe had 
ventured to recommend me to my Father's 
care and forgiveneſs, (if I had offended 
him) in conſideration of our Mother, and 
the affeftion he bore her, This was a fad 
addition to my other woes, although ſhe 
eſcaped from the tyranny to which I was 
a victim. 5 


When I quitted the porter, I took 
the precaution to requeſt, that as I could. 
not enter, he would. conceal my having 
been at the gates, and in order to 2 
him, and to ſtrengthen my intreaty, I 
flipped ſome money into his hand—but he 
was communicative : that -very night be 

- whiſpered it, in confidence, to a favorite, 
and it went through the family from the 
* fame bias, till it reached my Lady ty 


* Some * after I had taken up my 
| tempo- 


e | 
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temporary abode at Bernard -s 'tottags, 1 
omipoking 2 0 70 dear nem 


— Fed e th etlig 
to the ob He" enquired of Bernard's 
Wife if he was within, "who. informed bim 
that her Huſband was if work in the gar- 
den, upon which be aligned, and I had 
juſt time to make my eſcape, thinking it 
would be too preſumptuous to appear in 
his preſence, after the orders that had been 
given to the contrary ; if not by him, he 

certainly had ſanctioned, by not contra 
dicting them. I met Bernard, (who bad 


been induced to quit his work inſtantly 
by the voice of Sir Edward, which he had 
- heard in the garden) and I intreated him 
not to mention my being there, unleſs he 
found it neceſſary, and ſaw ſymptoms of 

returning affeion in the breaft of my 


M My" Faber lac w kim the cir= 
cumſtance of my having been turned from 
his sor, and feemed” much hurt at the 


+ ſcru- 
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ſcrupulous exaBneſa of his MIA in obey- 
- Ing the orders he had received. Oh, 
Bernard, ſaid he, could I imagine that 
chis ungracious boy had repented of his 
behaviour towards me, and had not de- 
ſerved the many ill epithets given him 
upon ſuch various occaſions, I would yet 
ſee, and pardon him—Strange, that a diſ- 
poſition ſo naturally good, ſhould. have 
firſt ſhewn itſelf altered in ſo extraordi- 
nary. a manner, by ingratitude to a Father 
who loved him without bounds :* then 
looking at Bernard with a ſcrutinizing 
eye, as if he meant to read his thoughts, 
he added, I ſometimes flatter myſelf we 
have, in ſome inſtances, been deceived, 
and that matters againſt him have .been 
exaggerated to Lady Cornwallis, as well as 
myſelf:“ here he pauſed, but Bernard 
making no reply, even in my favor, (for 
he thought it then improper) my Father, 
with viſible marks of diſappointment, 
aſked, © If I had called at the cottage. D 
and being anſwered in the aſſirmative 


1 Hou, reſumed my Father, did he 
brook 
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brook the treatment he received at my 
door? Oh, Sir, it afflicted him to the 
ſoul ; the death of his dear © Siſter too! 
that information cut deep. How could 
any one dare, Sir, to accuſe Mr. Ray- 
mond ? ſurely, my honored maſter, you 
have been impoſed upon, ' for there does 
not live a more dutiful Son, or a better 
young man, I will be bolt to * | 


AN © My Father liſtened to this defines 
and praiſe, with emotion and tokens of 
furpriſe— Let him then prove his inno- 
cence, and I will gladly receive him to 
my arms, kis joy on the occaſion can never 
equal mine. I could hardly ſuppreſs my 
deſire of ſeizing this opportunity of clear- 
ing myſelf, and it might have been better 
for me if I had, but Providence ordered 
it otherwiſe ;- I knew I did my duty, and 

1 am ſatisfied. 


There muſt be ſome ſtrong and cer- 
tain proofs that I have been deceived ;* | 
reſumed my Father, for his defence, if 

| 73 1... 


it proves his innocenee, happen when it 
will, muſt make material alteration in my 
family, and it behoves him therefore to be 
correct; tell him ſo from me, Bernard, if 


— 8 1 N oe 1 
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ein wad St ed to kim ey 
Ning be had gathered from me, und ex- 
preſſed ſuch ſtrong belief, and ſanguine 
hopes that I had been injured, and could 
prove it, that Sir Edward departed com- 
forted, with the pleaſing hope, if not con- 
vinced, of my innocence. bin 


* My ſenſations at the found of my 
loved parent's voice, were nearly infup. 
portable: I approached the door almoſt 
breathleſs, and had nigh thrown myſelf at 
his feet; but I have the conſolation of 
recolleQing that I checked my inelination 
however —_— ung” tat a ga Wor 


ee 
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SY] ſhould 1550 10d you, Sir, that my 
Father 
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Father 1 fignified)/his- due that, 
whatever proofs J could adduce, ſhould 
be through theſe honeſt friends; I there- 
fore wrote to my late commander, inform- 
ing him chat my Father had never received 
his letters; and as it concerned my future 
happineſs and welfare, I intreated him 
again to take the trouble of giving me ſome 
teſtimony of the opinion he and my ſhip- 
mates had entertained of my conduct and 

abilities; but that having enemies, who I 
ſuſpected capable of ſuppreſſing any thing 

which might appear to favor me, I deſired 
he would addreſs the letters to ny at 
Bernard's _ | | 


N «1 kad, mm 8 and 
the favor was granted in the moſt flauer- 
ing terms, perhaps much more ſaid in my 
praiſe than I deſerved. Bernard's-honeſt 
heart glowed wich friendly warmih upon 
the, occaſion, and IL on 1 felt exultation 
myſelf at having in my hands ſuch honor- 
able teſtimonials. of my FOO belwviour ; 
La $$; 33G; Co! F 4 ſuch 
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ſuch as 1. imagine my! Father had re- 
. fred. 1 42 21. isla ere 
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As cheſe good people e Je had been forbid 
io approach the Caſtle, a difficulty pre- 
ſented itſelf how the papers which con- 
tained my exculpation could be delivered 
to Sir Edward Cornwallis, when an acci- 
dent happened, which in the ſequel proved 
moſt unfortunate, but which, at firſt, I 
thought lucky, as it furniſhed an effeftual 
opportunity of explaining every thing to 
him in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, for 


me and my defence. 


« Bernard, who was in a field adjoining 
to the cottage, ſaw Sir Edward at a diſ- 
tance, riding towards it—his horſe took 
fright at that moment, at what object 1 
know not, but he ſtarted ſo unexpectedly, 
and at the fame time with a bound fo vio- 
lent; that my Father came to the ground: 
with terror at ſeeing ſo dreadful a fall, 
Bernard haſtened to give his beloved maſ- 
ter every relief, and as no limb was frac- 

tured, 
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5 rest d he would enter the cottage 
till his carriage and aſſiſtance could be fent 
for, which he reJuftantly complied with, 
ſaying, His motions had been watched 
of late, and much diſcontent reigned in 
his houſhold: I was coming alone, Ber- 
nard, to know the reſult of what we talked. 
upon, when laſt I ſaw: you; It has never 
been out of my thoughts fince we parted, 
and I ml know the truth without delay. 


« He complained of an inward pain,, 
which alarmed bis faithful domeſtic; but 
fearing, if he loſt this opportunity, another 
might not ſoon preſent itſelf, he gave him 
the papers which contained what was as 
dear to me as life. Amidſt his pain and 
uneaſineſs, he read them with great atten- 
tion, and ſtrong marks of ſatisfaction. 


% My eyes are Ten is my 
Son let me, if he is here, enfold him in 
my arms, and if poſſible, yet atone for my 
unmerited unkindneſs to him.” I could 
refrain no longer, but was in a moment 

F 5 proſ- 
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proftrate it his feet: be hal felted ©: 
to raiſt me; when. le did, he threw his 
arms about my neck; there locked in a 
fond embrace, 1 was ſpeechleſs with de- 
light. Alas! Raymond, my dear Son; 
| how cruelly haſt thou been treated 
© Name it no more, Sir,” ſaid I, at laſt, 
"It is enough that I now ſee my Father, 
my firſt friend, and the early director of 
my youth; that he feels the ſame affeQion 
for me he did, when by his inſtruction and 
example he firſt called my youthful ſpirit 
forth. Oh, my Father! not an inſtant in 
my life have 1 ceaſed to love ad honor 


5 „ Die 
you.” 


No more on that ſubject, Raymond, 
F cannot bear it; I believe you—you draw 
tears from your wretched Father, who has 
often felt, poignantly felt, for your ſuffer- 
ings; but the film, blefſed be God, is now 
taken from my eyes, 1 hope, not too late, 
if my life is ſpared, we may yet be happy.* 


$3 td 


„We now remained near an hour to- 
gether, 
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gether, I may, with truth ſayr che beppiefi | 
in my biſe: and; had. not evident ſymptoms 
of pa pain (which, he endeayoured, in Vain io 
conceal) given riſe to much alarm. i im mR 
breaſt, 1 ſhould ba vg heen, juſt then, the 
moſt, happy of the ſons of man. Ha xt 
peatedly ; gazed. at me with the: tendereſi 
eoncern—alked abous my 'health—ſaid | 
(while a tear found its way down his many 
cheek) that I reſembled. my. Mother, whale 
memory vas ever dear: to: him: whenthe 
mentioned my Siſter, ve mingled aur tears 
of ſorrow. tagether; hut he bid, mg be 
comforted, that I was nom has only. child. 1 
and that my bappineſs. ſhould, in n 
be his peculiar care. | 


« The affeRionate- hearts of Bernard 
and his Wife averflowed with.ſympathetic: 
joy, at a ſcene fo intereſting; Hleſſed 


be my humble roof,” faid he, which has 


witneſſed a day like this ; no pleaſure in 
this world could equal this; the deſerving 
child of our dear miſtreſs is again bleſſed 
with the affeQion- of his. Father. .. Juſt 

F 6 then, 
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then, his Wife ſaw the carriage coming 
along the road, of Which ſhe gave intima- 
tion, and with ſome concern added, My 
Lady and Mr. Cornyallis are in it, Sir 
Edward.” - They both entered the room, 
wih more anger and vexation in their 
looks than grief for the accident that had 
cauſed their arriyal. Retire, my dear 
Raymond,” faid my Father, and when 
you have made your preparations, return, 
and go with me to the Caſtle. Lady 
Cornwallis looked petrified with aftoniſh- 
ment, and in the moſt ſtately manner, ex- 
claimed, Do you ſuppoſe, Sir Edward, 
that 1 wilt condeſcend to go in the ſame 
carriage with that infamous young man d- 
© Madam,” replied my Father, with freez- 
ing coldneſs in his manner, but moſt de- 
termined,” he ſhall certainly take that 
gentleman's place: beware, ſaid he, raiſing 

bis voice, who appears moſt infamous in 
the ſequel.” * Poor infatuated man l' 
returned her Ladyſhip, ſtriving, in vain, 
to hide her confuſion, * take care you are 
not the dupe to his r diſſimulation and 


cunning: 
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cunning: lis each ai ou ght to be well 
knovh'to o. Wann 3 Tr uy 
AW 1D Maur e 
1 52 entering e room at dis in- 
ſtant; but J cannot deſcribe to you my 
rage and indignation ; I was for a moment 

deprived of ſpeech; at length my anger 
found utterance, and 1 told her, That 
as a woman, and the Wife of my honored 
Father, revenge was out of the queſtion. L 
Your-conſcience tells you, Madam, that 
you have ſlandered an innocent perſon, 
by means the moſt wicked ; and though 
you have, I thank Heaven, failed in doing 
me the moſt irreparable injury, you have 
it ſtill to anſwer for—may you meet par- 
don at the day of retribution—1I forgive 
you, which, I believe, is as much as you 
can expect from one, whom your ven- 
geance had ſo cruelly marked for deſtruc- 
tion.“ My Father's preſence and the 
misfortunes I had already experienced, 
had given me conſideration, or my rage, 
at hearing her laſt words, would have 
impelled me, I am fearful, beyond the 
A bounds 
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bounds of moderation; but I am thank 
ful, that the leſſons I had learned in the 
ſchool of adverſity, had ſoftened, not ad- 
ded, to the aſperity to which we are, at 
times, too apt to yield, when croſſes aflaib 
us in e. N 0 


* eee in the carriage without 
much further converſation. Sir Edward 
was in pain, which occupied my thoughts, 
and her Ladyſhip was engaged, I am 
afraid, in forming plans not much to ny 
advantage, but not more likely to enſure 
her happineſs. My Brother had viewed. 
me without apparent pleaſure or affection, 
which rather wounded my feelings, but I 
Vas, in ſome degree, diſarmed of my anger, 

when. I faw him walking home with a bluſh 
of ſhame upon his cheek : when I gave it 
to ſorrow for his behaviour to me, I hope 
J placed it to its proper motive. 


* The day f lowing my Father ap- 
peared very ill; vainly flattered myſelf 


that agitation of _ in ſome meaſure, 
occa- 
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nbee it, but I was dtitived ; that, 
indeed, might increaſe it, but he bai in 
his fall received ſome inwartt bruiſes, 
which it was not in the power of medicine 
to relieve: alas! Sir, he only lived a few, 
days. When he found his diſſolution at 
hand, he attempted to alter his teſtament 
in my favor, and for that purpoſe his law- 
yer was ſent for, but before he could ar- 
rive, my Father's: ſenſes failed him, and 
he never recovered them ſufficienthy to 
ſign a ſecond will; in ſhort, Sir, he ex- 
pired in my arms, and bequeathed me 
only his bleſſing: how much I preferred: 
that, to riches without it, I leave you to 
judge. The goodneſs of your heart will 
tell you, that it was a companion, to which, - 
wealth was droſs: the other has remained 
my conſolation ever fince, in every diffi- 
culty, of which, I have had my ſhare. I 
have forgiven my enemies all the painful 
moments they have occaſioned me, as 
they could not prevent my perſonally at- 
_ tending my dying parent. I followed his 
dear reliques to the grave, in which pious 

office 
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office, I ett: inierruption or 2 
competitor: and now having no buſineſs 

at the Caſtle, I once more turned my 
back upon the abode which had been my 

Father's; now the property of my Brother. 

Quite overcome with the tranſitions I had 

lately experienced, I returned to Bernard's, 

where I was ſeized with a violent illneſs, 

and neither Lady Cornwallis or her com- 

panion took any notice of me, during my 
diſorder; however, the kindneſs and at- 
tention the good people gave me, with 
whom 1 had taken . ſhelter, enabled my 
conſtitution (naturally good) to overcome 
my diſtemper ; but it was long before the 
mind (where it had taken deepeſt root) 
could eradicate it ſufficiently for me to at- 
tempt any plan, by which I might make 
my way in life. At length Time's heal- 
ing hand, and my youth, ſubdued the 
remains of it; when taking an affec. 
tionate leave of my worthy, though hum-. 
ble benefactors, I departed in ſearch of 
my Captain, whom having found, he ſoon 
employed all his intereſt to get me rein- 
ſtated 
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ſtated in my Wr fitustion- A cruiſe 
we made, carried us to the Coaſt of Hol- 
land, where I landed, and, for the firſt 
time, faw my late Wife. She was amiable, 
and perfectly engaging ; likewiſe the daugh- 
ter of an Engliſh officer, who was lately 
deceaſed, and had left her in extreme dil. 
treſs. I was young, and @ ſailor; of 
courſe generous and inconſiderate. Her 
goodneſs and beauty at once gained my 
heart, and her helpleſs ſituation, far from 
country and friends, drew me to her ſo 
irreſiſtably, that we joined our deſperate 
fortunes, and I became her Huſband and 
protector. Alas! we lived only one 
twelvemontiy together. It is an extraor- 
dinary and melancholy truth, that my Son 
and myſelf, at our entrance into life, have 
both been marked with misfortune, having 
been each the innocent cauſes of our Mo- 
ther's death. I exerted all my fortitude, 
more for the ſake of the dear pledge ſhe 
had left me, than my ovn, to bear the 
ſevere loſs. I often preſſed the dear babe 


to N breaſt, re- that he ſhould never 
8 know 
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know the misſortuncs I bad met with, 
through a ſecond. marriage, and I religi- 


oufly kept my word. When my boy(was = 


of a proper age, I gave him all the in. 
ſtruction in my power, with Whatever 1 


could affard to procure him from others 


but as my means were ſcanty; I could only 
give him my own proſeſſion, which he was 
not calculated to encounter, having par- 
took of his Mother's delicate eonſtitution: 
however, I tried to ſeaſon his mind to 
whatever. accidents. might befall him, and 
endeavoured, very ſucceſsfully, to implant 
ſuch ſeeds of bonor and of integrity, as I 


knew would make him reſpettable, and 


if not happy, ever at peace with himſelf. 


proud to ſay, I have received ample re- 
compence for the pains I took. In the 
courſe of years, he belonged to a ſhip on 
a Mediterranean ſtation, and in conſidera- 
tion of his ill health, he was permitted to 
try, the ſalutary air of Nice, where it was 


his deſtiny to lodge in a houſe, in which a 


u young: lady vas attending a. fick 
Aunt: 


 FERCY. 


„ 
Aunt: they betame mutually - attached, ; 
and, againſt the conſent of her- relations, 
they were imprudently married- This 
ſtep plunged them into difficulties and 
diſtreſſes, which have never diminiſhed 
their affection, the ardour of which, is as 
freſn at this day as when they were firſt 
united; but alas! that has made them 
feel their imprudence only more, as they 
ſee that they have entailed poverty upon 
a large and helpleſs family. I was in 
England at the time, or my advice meghkt 
have prevented it, at leaſt, till more pro- 
pitious days had. crowned their union. 
Not to dwell long on a ſubje@ rather 
painful, I ſhall proceed to inform you, 
that notwithſtanding the utmoſt cexconomy 
and good management, they were in per- 
petual difficulties, and were under the dire 
neceſſity of contratting debts; in conſe- 
quence of which he was thrown into pri- 
ſon, where he would have dragged on, or 
finiſhed a wretched exiſtence (which would 
too probably have involved her, who never 
left him) had they not been ſnatched from 


' 
1 
4 

| 
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it by che liberality of an Engliſh mercham, 
who was acquainted with ber family, and 


who I had once an opportunity of ſerving 
when on foreign duty. 


8 He pleaded their .cauſe with all the 


generous warmth of friendſhip, and when 


he found that unavailing, and that forgive- 
neſs and aſſiſtance was peremptorily de- 


nied, he gave them liberty himſelf, and, 


in the moſt delicate manner, -made them 


accept of a conſiderable ſum, which, on 


their account, he ſaid he ſhould be happy 


to have repaid, if ever affluent circum- 


ſtances put it in their power. 


* He leſt them: great was their regret, 
and their aſtoniſhment no leſs, when they 
found he had purchaſed this cottage, in 


| their name, and for their uſe; he left a 


letter, adviſing them to ſettle here, where 
my Son's health might be preſerved. 


With what gratitude do we all re- 
n his liberality; and conſtantly pray 
to 
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to the great ſpe of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, that he will graciouſly beſtow 
upon him every earthly happineſs ; but it 
was a great and noble action, and, in ſome 
degree; carries its reward along with it. 


The legacy which my children are 
gone to receive, will enable them to repay 
him, but the debt of gratitude will remain 
for ever, as it ought. Louiſa's Aunt ra- 
ther relented before her death, and ſhe 
has left her an inconfiderable part of her 
immenſe fortune, the remainder is be- 
queathed to a diſtant relation, in conſe- 
quence of Louiſa's diſobedience and! im- 
prudent 1 ne. | 


« ] will not treſpaſs more upon your 
time, Sir, having taken up too much of it 
already ; let me only remark, that Lady 
Cornwallis ſurvived my Father but a few 
years, and I have never heard that my 
Brother has repented of his cruelty to- 
wards me. My diſtreſſes have been ex- 


quiſite, and nature has ſometimes drooped 
for 
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for want of neceſſary ſupport. My Son 
I found ſettled here in this ſequeſtered 
ſpot; his ill health, and my declining years, 
have been impediments-td'us in advancing 
our family, but my dear Daughter has 
employed ſome of the accompliſhments ſhe 
acquired when a girl, and has moſt rr” 
triouſſy turned them to our ſupport. I 
have reaſon to lament that I have, of hate; 
been a ſad encumbrance to them: enſeebled 
by an attack, which I was ſeized with, two 
years. ſince, I have-ſcarcely ſtirred from 
hence, or indeed left my chair, but their 
mild, affe ctionate, and dutiful behaviour 
bas never given me cauſe to perceive that 
they confidered me an incenvenience: here 
ends: my prolix narrative.—May' angels 
guard your flumbers.” per en at a 
my late —_ }ſeparmed, 
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Fa nk: 
vhen he was awakened by à loudknocking 
ander his window; inſtantly jumping up, 
and opening che caſement, he perceived:a 
peaſant at the door, WhO taking him for 
Raymond, informed him, that his Son and 
Daughter were in a: moſt perilous fitua- 
tion; having been robbed and maltreated, 
in an adjacent wood, where they were left, 
faſt bound by cords to trees, and required 
immediate aſſiſtance; he ſaid; he was afraid 
o attempt it alone; as, it ſeems, the rob- 
bers had threatened to return, if they 
heard the leaſt noiſe, till they were out of 
the reach of diſcovery. 


Sir Herbert could hear no more, but 
n him to get what aid in his power, he 
pro- 


* ee. 


proceeded to call up his ſervant, and Sir 
Albert's, determined not to diſturb the 
venerable Raymond, who had been ſo 
much agitated" in the recital of his woes, 
and muſt be totally unequal to freſh alarms, 
after ſuch painful retroſpection. 


The peaſant, who had alarmed Mont- 
gomery, happened to be going to ſome 
diſtant work earlier than uſual, and paſſing 
near to where this accident had happened 
to the children of Raymond, he knew the 
voice of his Son, and ſoon learned the 
extent of their diſaſter. by > he poor fellow 
would have encountered any riſque to li- 
berate them, but they would not permit 
it, left the ſavage threats of the banditti, 
which ſtill dwelt upon their minds, ſhould 
be realized; they deſired he would go to 
the hamlet, conſult with their friends, and 
bring aſſiſtance, equal in numbers to the 
robbers, ſhould they return, which they 
thought likely. Fortunately the ſervants 
belonging to the gueſts in the cottage, with 
Sir Herbert, and the peaſant, were quite 
ſuffi- 


* 
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ene wading „Terme 
ſoon, armed, and found no: difficulty ain 
ręleaſing de captives, and very ſhonthy 
returned with them to their dwelling, hav-! 
ing een no traces of the plunderers, whoſe! 
buſineſs it was to remove from the ſtene 
of action as faſt as poſſible, and who ſel- 


dom neglected on fcheſe occaſions; what 
concerned their ſafety, although than Mere: 
conltantly ſeeking eee 
ee Li; $AC 3713 trigls bas 
nd. 203 np on Nn 8 Hug 
Louiſa was terrified, bur net hurts her; 
Huſband having made a formidable reſiſt- EY 
ance, as much ſo ; ſome, cuts, and many 3 
bruiſes he had ſuſtained. in the unequal; © 
wie but he was 3 and 
| by bis wounds, ra fa. 


rf 


It appears * os bad ie ot 
waited in the town for a perſon who was: 
to return with them, and when they ſet 
off, they were not juſtly aware of the 
lateneſs of the day. One of their mules 
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ir home, the ruſſtana rue nοοn 
them, taking away the amount of their 
eee valuables: e pol- 
Tell... >barltt gzaplich rad Bun 292 


% Seer 4 nd barons s 
© - Sin Herhenypeturned with-fpordes on 
ir deliverance was accompliſhed, fegr- 
ing det goſſip fame ſhould be before bund, 
and alarm the peaceful. family: he came 
r them ;. the buſtle had 
reafed Raymond, and as it was Annette's 
4a hour for commencing her daily work, they 
| had perceived ſomething was in- agitation, 
but knew not what. The old man, anxi- 
ous for his children, who not being re- 
tuned. had them in his thoughts immedi- 
ately when he beheld Montgomery enter, 
luckily time enough. to, prevent any un- 
certainty an the ſubjeR. . They made their 
appearance ſoon after, and there never was 
a more tender meeting than Raymond's 
earths pretend en ears. 
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The 


d —— A wille 
and thrir eſchpe wit Ife, eile hk their 
raütulle and e. ar mog 21991 mag 85 
1196 Je 10U0Ms ol; Kals aA), oft. 
| ben Tout Aftürwerd, bebeld 6 
nette and ber children ſdedding ten, of 
delight around her, ſhe ememberpd with, 
bunter regel, weir recent lab büt the 
peinful, thougt not dengrrche, emdhelon 
of her Huſband; now” demänded all her 
 ſympatby,and called oP her-thaughts from | 
a a ſabje& that vun 409 mradti for bes after 
her late alarms,» 5 | ag N A halyowy 
nie is "UT n geschcosdn aeg 
Acknowledgments to Sir Neben were 
* gratefully' given; but' he required 
- them not; having been'amply gratified in 
ſerving them: he then immediately went 
to his friend; and with pleaſurt found that 
he had reſted well, and was much feto- 
vered- from fatigue and ſickneſs. He 
briefly related to bim every thing that 
had paſſed, with tie outlines of 'Cornwal. 
ies ſtory; end he wis delighted to obſerue 
hat an intereſt Percy took in it, and the 
G 2 agàtten. 
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ſtance. 


I\ t " g eyery, circum 
ITY fiſhed,” be ſaid”, 
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The women 
to bim, Dear Montgomery,” return to 


den his, family, tell them 
ei A eel Brother” 0 
1 cannot ſay) War 1 am perſonally, "ey 
quainted'with-him, hut bis eftate is con- 
tiguousto:mine,” Dave heard him lately, 
well well ſpoken ofy"and+ moreover” tell. them, 
for chat is of moſt conſequence (and ſhould 
have firſt been 0% oy to make them- 
ſelves eaſy under their preſent misfortune, 
as I have happily the power, and certainly 
the will, to render N fituation comfori- 
able in n f 


1 
14 « 


Sir Herbert never complied with more 
pleafure io himſelf than upon this occa- 
ſion. But Percy, whoſe grief only made 
him ſeek retirement when it did not in- 
terfere with humanity, was not ſatisfied 
vith ſending his friend; he ſoon dreſſed, 
and then introduced bimſelf to the now 
happy family, and experienced, with true D 
— comforts of his own a creating, 

He 
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|  opped ped. their effufians. of gratinde, at 
| once, Wy" tek” TC rien, Taid' he, 
4 have long. "heard of Yor exile 


Foro Fr Pities, and! wiſhed! to 
redreſs them. if in ty power, and T/thall 
erer look üpon it is möft happy chance 


that thei me upon bur Roſpitality.” Let 
us'think, at preſent, of ' your Son's wounds, 
and' your Daughter's fears, and let us do 
every thing to cure one, and by that means 
allay'1 the'bther ! 'I am a poor invalid too, 
and mall be glad of Raying | here for a few 
days, if you will extend your hoſpitality : 
under this comfortable! roof, with your 
care and advice, I ſhall, perhaps, gain 
ſtrength and health to go eee with 
more e eaſe and Jels danger. 6 


The caſual meeting at the cottage was 
Faule for all parties. In the diſtreſs 
which the robbery muſt have involved the 
family, it is difficult to f imagine what ſteps 
5 Cornwallis or his Son could poſſibly have 
taken to retrieve their affairs, moſt pro- 


bably the; [would have. experienced the 
25 G 3 dread- 
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drehdfut : miſertes of want, not of luxury)» 
but of che very heteſſaries — | 
ſuſtain life, und Percy had” the- agen 
fatifkQion of ſnatehing them from im 
pending ruin. Glorious opportunity of 
diſpenſing happineſs l heart-gratifying ap- 
| plication-of ſiperfluons riches ! Awbole 
family; a deferving one tos, in which the 
the” Innocence of childhood; were united 
ina high degree, all preſerved from ftarv- 
ing, penury, and deſtruction, by his bounty, 
which be could well (and knew how to) 
ſpare. It gave a moſt happy turn to his 
mind, and employed his thoughts in the 
way moſt Nkely to heal eee 
aſſuage his corroding cares. 


He tefolved to remain fore time with 
them, as we have already related, not 
merely for the benefit'of his health, or to 


find means of ſerving them, for in that, 


there could be buv little difficulty) but for 
the purpoſe of forming an imimiacy;, which 
Youre make them wy ſerupuldus of :ac-- 
2 cepting 


ren. To7 


ae 3; and by -delicaclyt lay 
og hinſatfooder anhedbould term hb. 
ligation, render his houmyt more eaſy :tÞ, 
their feelings. Thus loſing his own for- 
ros, in alleviating the » misfortunes of 
others, he beguiled his time; health; and 
in ſome meaſure, tranquillity, returned, 
where they had long been ſtrangers. Hap- 
viſible to all, but to none more welcome 
than to the grateful family, who * be 
Dog to-have cauſed them. 


Sir Alan, ai. to make enquiries 
about the family of ' Cornwallis, the mo- 
ment he viſited his eſtate, and Montgomery 
to take their cottage in his way, on his 
return to Rouſillon. 


Our travellers having now fulfilled ſome 
of the duties which man owes to man, and 
Percy being in better health and ſpirits, 
eager haſte again took its former ſtrong 
poſſeſſion, they bid adieu to the amiable, 
and now happy, family, who bleſſed them 
FT G 4 at 


LY 
at their departure, followed them with 


their eyes as far as fight could reach, re- 
turned to their peaceful habitation, and 


"I remem 
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= Alrnoven Sir Albert's thoughts had 
been much engaged by the intereſt he bad 
taken in the Cornwallis family, yet as ſoon 
as they ſeparated, his anxiety returned; 
bis health, however, was improved, even 
og the languine 2 of his 
friend. 1990 0 


He was now to pay a viſit in which he 
anticipated but little pleaſure. His Uncle 
had, in form, requeſted to have their com- 
pany at Paris, probably, more from a de- 
fire of diſplaying the ſplendor of his ſtyle 
of living, than from any courteſy or good 
will towards the travellers. They were 
apprehenſive that the ſubje& of Julia's 
marriage might be ſtarted, which would, 
it was to be feared, have unpleaſant con= 
|: ſequences z 


1% ren 


ſequences — wens were mit 
taken. The ——— 
lite to touch upon" iy thing under his 

own roof that Wis likely to ofen alters 
cation, or 100 much determined in his 

Own gd to ren e neceſ⸗ 
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Lbe bm and Rate . wider ta} 
en received and treated, was equally 
diſguſting and unintereſting to Sir Albert 
and his friend, but they confidered it as 


a kind of neceſſary, but ſhort HVed pe- 
nance, which, as it could not be well a= 


' voided, it was as well to bear with a good 
> grace. Wo. - GUST OO: 8 2. 28 


The Marchioneſs affected great affa- 
bility whenever ſhe was in company with 
ſtrangers of conſequence or fortune. Shal- 
low ſpeculation took poſſeſſion of her 
thoughts, and ſhe direAly imagined a de- 
firable and probable match preſented itſelf 
for her Davghter, | Her manners were 
2 neither 
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nethey: elegent or agreeable, bex-features 
were coarſe and maſculine and ther voice 
without ſofineſs, She mage herſelf, with 
all her efforts to dhe / comrary (and. they 
vere viſible enough); moſt, particularly 7 
diſguſting to the preſent uiſiturs. Her 
Daughter much reſembled ber, though 
more feminine in appearance, but upon 
the whole, equally unpleaſant; affefting _ 
a degree of naivets, which is moſt attrac- 
tive, when reſulting from an ingenuous, 
ſenſible, and lively mind, but when put on, 
never fails to be the ſubje@ of ridicule. 


At times ſhe; attempted to be a wit, by _ : 


fatyrically. diſſecting all her companions, 
and endeavouring to raiſe a laugh from 


her auditors at their expence. Prefuming 


upon her rank, ſhe treated all ber own ſex 
with hauteur, bordering -upon contempt. 
She pretended to great charity, but oſten- 
tation is the name we muſt give what ſhe 
fancied would paſs current for liberality ; 
for ſhe never gave but from vanity in 


a ſhe was an attempt at every thing 
| G6 that 
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chat aßpearrd amiable, e 
means, n * to * characters ᷑ 


aſſumed. 
* n on bt HO MIA 
Wich cheſe 100 ICATIONS * co 
- QUEsT, ſhe pointed all her artillery at 
our travellers; with what proſpe@ of ſuo- 
ceſs we leave our Readers to judge, who 
already know their penetration and pre- 
poſſeſſions. Violante rendered herſelf par- 
ticularly odious to Montgomery, by ſpeak- 
ing centemptuouſly of her Couſin, Julia, 
and he did not fail to demonſtrate it, by 
the moſt ſarcaſtic. replies, whenever ſhe 
preſumed to do ſo in bis company; ſhe 
never entered upon this- ſubjett in the 
preſence of Sir Albert, but to his friend, 
vas continually lamenting that ſuch an 
infipid thing was to be the Wife of her 
Brother. It was very unlucky that this 
Lady and Julia, in perſon, reſembled each 
other, and it was whimſical, enough, that 

whenever he obſerved the likeneſs, it re- 


doubled his __— for 105 who poſſeded 
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| As Montgomery heard no mention made 
by the Marquis de Bouillon of che deſ- 


flattered himſelf that he had abandoned the 
idea; but his Nephew knew him too well 

to encourage ſo vain a hope; his mind 
was fixed, and he had never been known 

to relinquiſh a favorite project, for he had 

the largeſt ſhare of what has been before 
termed perſeverance, in a good cauſe, and 
obſtinacy in a bad one, that ever man 
poſſeſſed. Unfortunately too, opportu- 
nities never ſeemed to offer for his prac-. 
tiſing the former, t in 5 latter he 
was notorious enouga. . 


mri was il n 0 precarious a ſtate 
of health, that the penance he was now 
enduring became quite a bar to his re- 
covery. Already he had found this viſit 
of form to conſiderably counteract the 
ſalutary effects of the peaceful hoſpitable 


cottage 


no attraction but ulld entertor Arlein⸗ 5 


tined union between his Son and julia, he 


t 
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cottage he had left; as ſoon, therefore, 


— 


any decorum, they 


with 
withdrew themſelves from Paris, re 


as they could 
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Veen ee conſpired to agitate 
Sir Albert upon the firſt fight of his native 
ſhores. It brought to his mind afreſh the 
affliction he had endured; all his anxiety 
and the painful doubts he had reſpeQing 
Matilda, redoubled as he approached the 
metropolis : Sir Herbert undertook im- 
mediately to make all Poſkble enquiries - 
concerning her fate, for which purpoſe he 
put on a proper diſguiſe, and d proceeded to 
the houſe of Nottingham, where, from 
the porter, he heard ſufficient to calm the 
apprehenſions, and. relieve the doubts of 
his deſponding friend, although his infor- 
mation was not of the moſt Raf 
nature. 


It _ the ds Matilda was then in 
| a diſtant 


a diſt t caſtle of her Mothe 85 TIE 
| had x threatened with bee 8550 


£* 
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if the. perſiſted. in rejetti ing 15 78 of 
Beaufort, who Was NOW jreturned fi rom 
Ireland, an- claimed ber hand: be Y was 
ſelfiſh and indelicate enough 1 to perſevere, 
We 14 2 15 4 ue 
dy 
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luctance 10 the © union. It appears, that 
the porter had a Daughter, 
to be the attendant of 


who happened 
7 Matilda; ; 
through her, he was Ee to give this 
account, and to further add, that Beben 
was now with the Counteſs of Notting- 
ham, and that a few days after be arrived, 
Matilda was, in ſpite of all intreaty, re- 
moved to a remote turret, where no one 
excepting Eliza, his Daughter, was ſuf- 
fered to approach her. It was ſuppoſed 
in the family, that the occaſion of this 
ſeverity was a recent avowal. of ber ſenti- 
ments, and determination never tc to | marry 


the hated Earl. 


| Percy 
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| Percy was trembling 


"+I 


turn of his friend; ap 
ſtruck with horror, or deſpair, when be 
received the "account on Ye contrary, 

having pictured to, ö himſelf events the 855 
irremediable, as vell a s ſho king ; be felt 
inſpired by hopes the moſt 1 n when 
he found his Matilda lived ; her misfor- 
tunes ſeemed light, and he at once formed 
plans to extricate ber from her preſent 
uncomſortable ſituation, which appeared 
pratticable in ſpite of her confinement, 
and the ftri& obedience with which the 


Counteſs's commands were in general 


obeyed.” His countenance brightened in 


an inſtant, he embraced his friend, thank-- 
ing him over and over again for the happy 


intelligence he brought. The "aſtoniſhed 
Montgomery beheld him as it were tranſ- 
ported with joy, at what he'(who had never 
given heed to the FRESAGES of Sir Albert) 


conſidered as a very melancholy ſituation; 
| and he had no | Idea that it would be in 


Matilda 


aiting. the re- 
pear red neither 


— 


. Mutilde fe birpwifertcenc! confes.. 


Sir Herbert made great allowance far:the 


ver vs eee enticavour to 
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ment Berry, however, expreſſed: much 


concern far the extrome harſhneſa wih 


which they treated her, and v ,d ven- 


5 geance againſt Beaufort. 1 vill frſt, 0 


ſaid ha, a2x0v him far out ef her N 
reach: if he refuſes to rehnquiſſi all re- 


tenſions to my adored Matilda, be fall. 


feel the violence of my vengeance; con- 
temptible wretch as/ he isk hom has he 
dared tu aflict ſo much beauty and inno- 
cenee : but he ſhall fue for pardom che 1 
even make an attempt to ſee Matilda. 


incoberency of his friend, yet he could 
not help expoſtulating upon the impolicy 
juſt now of putting his threats in execu- 


tion, as to the taking vengeance upon the 


Earl, as it would doubtleſs give the 
Counteſs a freſh plea for removing and 
concealing her Daughter, and it could 
only, at the preſent, contribute to the per- 
ſecution ſhe was enduring; © Go, my 


. ſecure 


ſecure ler by addreſs, and hftruurdt act 
according to your feelings, und to rcum- 
ſtances,” with regard to the man who would 
deprive you of ſuch treaſure,” Remem 
ber, Tam ever ready to aid you; and will 
attend your call on any occafion, and in 
any irvation, either to promote your hap- 
pineſt, or further r me 2 fl 
1109" l e et Jo ohh 2 


Tees cad ihe dela. 


ſhip=they parted Sir Herbert to arrange 
his affairs, and put hem in train to expe. 
dite this return to Roufillon; Sir Albert in 
purſuit of all he held dear, at that moment, 
in the univerſe. In a few hours he ar- 
rived in view of Taz Tv RRET THAT CON 
TAINED, and CONFINED RIS MATILDA; 
he did not venture even to take with him 
an attendant, but alone and in diſguiſe, he 
approached the avenue leading to the Caſ- 
tle; anxiouſſy did he wait for evening, 
which he judged the leaſt dangerous time 
to begin his operations: when he drew 
near, his whole frame became agitated, 
and de felt it neceſſary to recede a few 

: ſteps, | 


. 8 
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eps, leſt his emotions ſhould betray him 
When he cduld ſufficient] ly compoſe bim- 
ſelf, He vehtuted: to- vi g at the 5 gate; 
the ſound reverberated, e $a 
© by bells anſuering in ſeveral oppol te di- 
regions ; for Matilda's fake, he dreaded 


ae lead t to diſcovery... 


The porter ſoon attended the Cummon, 
requiring in an authoratative voice, * The 
buſineſs which brought him, a ſtranger, to 
the gates. ? © 1 am,” ſaid Sir Albert, 
«. the Brother of Eliza, who has the ho- 
nor of waiting upon the Lady Matilda,” 
As he could not poſſibly know ſhe had 
ſuch a relative, this was a hazarc ous ex-· 
periment, yet, to his great joy, it ſuc- 
ceeded: the draw-bridge was let down, 
be was allowed to ctoſs the moat, and 
being admitted into the court, he was left 
to await the arrival of his pretended Siſter; 
he ſaw ſeveral perſons walking to and fro, 
and uſed every expedient to conceal any 
appearance of rank, inſomuch that he was 
totally 2 b what his ſenſations 
A were, 


1 


3 55 14 ty $111.87 $16 * N * 
/ eve, dt rin 101 interva al, ve muſt. 


Fir £1) fl 1 5 


our Readers to in agine, for they, vere vi 
r e The arne ley of the-maid's 

ng % a diſepyery, the | 
— (though + near(his Matilda) of 


being, even now, forced to, depart. without 
the feet of beholding | ber, all conſpired 


to agitate him ſo completely, that when 
Eliza made her appearance, it Was wich 
the greateſt SY: he could ee, þ 

'In the firſt moment ſhe nine hand, 
on ſeeing a a ſtranger, when ſhe expeftcd to 
have met a Brother; but as he foreſaw 
her kirprile, and dreaded her alarm, he. 
haſtily, though tremblingly, faid enough 
to explain his ee * reaſons for . 
the deception. , 2 5 


1 


Fortunately, the perſon whoſe turn =» * 
was to guard the gates, entertained no 
doubts, or ſulpicions, therefore paid not 
the attention it was his buſineſs to have 
done to the firanger he had admitted. 1 
Eliza, owing to ſome late confidential con- 

verſe 


"ta 
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ſteps, leſt his n ſhould | bet him; 
When he chuld ſufficiently compo ſe bim 
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felt, he vehtuted': to. ping at e outer gate; 
the found reverdera ted, and he was TG 


gs 


this would lead to Meer 


The potted toon attended the ſummons, 
requiring in an authoratative voice, boy The 
' buſineſs which brought him, a ſtranger, to 

the gates. I. am,” faid Sir Albert, 
the Brother of Eliza, Who has | the ho- 
nor of waiting upon the Lady Matilda.” 
As he could not poſſibly know ſhe had 
ſuch a relative, this was a g ex- 
periment, yet, to his great joy, it ſuc- 
ceeded : the draw-bridge was let down, 
be was allowed to ctoſs the moat, and 
being admitted into the court, he was left 
to await the arrival of his pretended Siſter ; 
he ſaw ſeveral perſons walking to and fro, 
and uſed every expedient to conceal any 
appearance of rank, inſomuch that he was 
totally diſregarded ; bat his ſenſations 
were, 


PERCY. 7s 
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were, during this interval, ve muſt U ſt leave 
our Readers to imagine, for they, vere in 
expreſſible. The e, of the maid's 
aſtoniſhment leading | to a Hiſcoyery, dhe 
polkibility' (though o'r near; his Matilda) of 
being, even now, forced to, depart without 
the felicity of beholding her, all conſpired 


to agitate him ſo completely, that when 
Eliza made her appearance, it Was with 


che e greateſt e he could antculate. 


* 


'In the firſt moment ſhe n farted, 


on ſeeing e a ſtranger when ſhe expetted to 


have met a Brother; but as he foreſaw 
her kirprile, and dreaded her alarm, he 
haſtily, though tremblingly, ſaid enougg 
to explain his ſituation, and his reaſons for . 

the deception. 7 


Fortunatcly, the perſon whoſe turn it 
was to guard the gates, entertained no 
doubts, or ſulpicions, therefore paid not 
the attention it was his buſineſs to have 
done to the ſtranger he had admitted. 
Eliza, owing to ſome late confidential con- 

verſe 
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Verſe, ſhe had held with, hep Ladyn ton- 
<giyedſuch. an -attemps. pofabls, nom Sir 
Albert, therefore at once gam credit; 
which-enſuring bis ſaſety. onablech hi ito 
baves ſuſficient opportunity to ieceium the 
following intelligence (D. eqn 
2 91 391927: 03. e en: 11 209 
That ſhe had been üeteſtei aſ having 
conveyed, from her miſtreſs, æ leur d- 
_ dreſſed to Sir Albert, and although they 
could not prevent its ſaſe departure: it 
bad been diſcovered do-the Couhtaſe by 
e 16H AN RTP cn 139 
Nass £1 200 ** 
„Meme en time before: Lady Matilda | 
could bring herſelf to confide in this affec- 
tionate ſervant, but ber beart at length, 
apace, and perceiving. by the manners of 
her attendant how much ſhe pitied her, 
and was inclined to offer relief, ſhe re- 
ſolved to conquer her reluttance, and by 
relating to her all the melancholy circum- 
ſtances of — e 1 to 


1 


hr entre ———— 
paper, Lady Matilda value ud g as 
it put it in her power to expreſs to Sir 
Aubert ul the effuſtoms of her heart, and 


all he was ſuffering, even paticitly; for 
bis fake ; the latent hope 100, chat her 


hen Percy could trace out the place of 
be out of reach of her Mother, now ſoſt- 
ened he rigour of her misfortunes, and 
ſhe grew more compoſed. Alas con- 
tinned Kliaa, (in coninuatiom to Sir A 
bert) * ſhe was, dear angelie Lady, cruetty 
deceived ; in conſequence of their having 
diſcovered her writing to you, ſhe was 
removed from henee, and I was ordered 
to prepare immediately for departure 
Dover, and, I believe, the Earl is with 
them. It is to be feared ſome deſperate 

In | meaſures 


T_T RI 


to 


letter might lead to her eſcape; und that, 


ant will now- be hin: for who Has 
ſhe to interfere, or even to aſſiſt, as I have 
done) in wan ber Wee ? ny d3; 
429770. F bob 
3 Percy: had liſtened with een 
of deſpair to this truly Aiſtreſſing relation. 
but when be came to the latter part of it, 
grief, rage, and indignation, almoſt ſtiſted 
him, and at length his emotions were an 
overmatch for his reaſon: exaſperated to 
deſperation, he broke into the moſt ſevere: 
inveRive on the inhuman and unnatural 
conduR of the vile Counteſs, and liberally 
beſtuwed the moſt contemptuous epithets 
upon his rival Beaufort, for ſuch baſe un- 
manly conduct. This arm,“ ſaid he, 
* ſhall yet releaſe her from his hateful 
_ perſecutions, 'or it ſhall periſh in the at- 
tempt.” Faſtily taking leave of the 
faithful Eliza, and promiſing her his ever- 
laſting good will, for her kind attention to 
his dear. injured Matilda, he proceeded 
to Dover, - purſuing the Counteſs and her 
train, with all the ardent ſpeed conſiſtent 
with a lover in circumſtances ſo calami- 
tous, 


| 145 Ve 
| cus, which cle for every exon of 
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What a ſituation was Percy's, when he 

arrived, and found that they had-ſailed ! 
diſappointment and vexation are weak 
words for What he felt: but on recover= 
ing from his aſtoniſhment, in deſpair, he 
reſolved. ftill to follow without delay; 
yet it was otherwiſe ordained, as we ſhall 
too ſoon n weten 
our hero. = 


FERC Y, 


enn fred lei: ſean | 

ſtorm; the winds gave vent to all their 
fury; huge limbs were torn from the 
trunks of aged trees, and ſoon ſtrewed the 
ground ; many of theſe venerable foreſters 
were forcibly uprooted, and lay proſtrate, - 
The ocean riſing into mountains, bore 
aloft alike the ſmalleſt ſkiff or the moſt 
ſtately ſhips, apparently to the clouds, then 
plunged them down as if to riſe no more: 
vivid lightning and tremendous thunder 
followed without interruption, or if there 
Vol. I. H inter- 


146 
intervened a pauſe, it ſeemed t help the 
— and . = ee more 
| mae n Mig N 
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The Aden deere dees eyes 
never ſeen the like, and the ſtout-hearted 
refuſed to venture, where certain death 
ſeemed to be awaiting 5 and notwichſtand- 
ing the moſt liberal offers of Percy, he 
found not one fo mad to undertake, or 
attempt it. The opinion of perſons ſo 
ſkilled, and. who are ſeldom under the 
dominion of fear, even when real danger 
ſeems to threaten, was fufficient to drive 
Sir Albert now quite into defpair ; but he 
was frantic at being informed, that nothing 
but a miracle could fave the veſſels that 


vere already failed. 


Many 2 he add in agonies of ſuſ- 
pence, though at moments, Hlufive hope 
flattered him, that the -virtue and loveli- 
neſs of Matilda would render her Heaven's 

pecuhar care; but imagine, for words 
cannot convey an idea of bis fituation, 

when 


147 
when, certain intelligence eruſhed an theſe 
vain hopes. The veſſel was ſtrunded, and 
accounts were brought, that every ſoul 
had periſhed; the very We ng 
ee 8 v pe t (en gt 
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* 3 * he corveimaithyth lache 
inſenſible to his calamity, and was ſeized 
in a munner ſimilar to What he had been 
in France, but he had nom the advantage 
of able phyſicians, and once again revo< 
yered his ſenſes. With returning NAA 
son he had a diſtintt view of 4 his 
miſery; TraT NASN, however, told 
him; that the trials of Matilda were no. 
over, that his entnity to the Counteſs and 
even Beaufort, ought: to be no more; he 
alſo reflected, how much lis Mother's haps 
pineſs, nay, perhaps life, depended upon 
the exertion of his fortitude; thut Fulia's 
ſafety abſolutely was mterwoven with his 
recovery. Incitements and aids ſuch as 
theſe, aſſiſted by a natural ſtrong conſtitu- 


tion, made him labour ſucceſsfully _ 
H 2 
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his ſorrow ; his danger firſt abated, nd 
We 


Alemgemeey having heard of the fatal 
ſhipwreck, was (during this period) in 
painful uncertainty about his friend, and 
had almoſt given up a hope that he was 
alive, when a letter arrived, which Sir 
Albert wrote as ſoon as his health per- 
mitted, and moſt pathetically deſcribed his 
miſery, and the ſtate he had been in; 
| Montgomery was preparing to depart for 

Rouſillon, being impatient to acquaint 
Julia that Queen Elizabeth was juſt dead, 
and every thing going on as he wiſhed, 
when he received this ſummons : The 
calls of friendſhip, and in diſtreſs too, ſet 
aſide all perſonal conſiderations; he re- 
paired inſtantly to the Brother of his Julia, 
whoſe misfortunes demanded all his at- 

tention, and who was impatiently waiting 
E the comforts of his ſociety. _ 


t 4 1 
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Sur weeks lud — before the 
_ trinhappy Perry was able to travel; as 
ſoon, however, as he was judged ſuffici- 
ently recovered to undertake ſo long a 
journey, he departed for the ſeat of his 
anceſtors, aechmpanied by his faithful 
friend, Sir Herbert; and although he de- 
rived little comfort from the idea of re- 
turning to the place of his nativity, ſome 
melancholy conſolation he anticipated from 
z peruſal of his dear loſt Matilda's letter, 
which her affeQtionate ſervant had aſſured 
him he would find there; but there was 
ſomething more like deſpair in his ex- 
preſſion of it, than of reſignation and com- 
ö poſure. 0 £5 | ie 5 s 
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Montgomery, cho had never deen in 
that part of the country, would have felt 
infinite delight in the views that every : 
where preſented themſelves, as they ap- 
proached the Caſtle, had not the fituation' 
of his companion demanded all his atten- 
tion and compaſſion: at length the lofty | 
battlements and circular” towers of this 
antique ſtructure at once burſt upon their 
light. It crovned the rocky ſummit of @ 


bold, commanding, and romantic emi- 


nence, whoſe rugged and craggy ſides, and 
the ſurrounding country, were clothed 
yith yoods of yenerahle oak and cheſnut: 
amougſt them, the hawthorn, holly, and 
more humble, but not leſs beautiful, farze, 
flayriſhed. in rich abundance, and by their 
lyuxurjance, gave awple proof of the power- 
ful proteRtion afforded them from the in- 
clemencies of the weather, by their aged; 
but not erh. neighbour 8 


Pifureſque. ſcenery every + wee a- 
bounded, and it was impoſſible to. go fo | 


far VI a ey? opening to the 
view, 


U. 161 


n exhibited, rong lines af he 
beautiful and ſublime; ſcenes; where a 
Claude, or a Salvator, might haye en- 
riched their fancies, adorned, che palaces 

of the great, and have added, if erst 
to their already N fame. 


Time bad 1756 * jay or Fg 
fon, but it. had wonderfully improved its 
external appearance, and had left it ſuch 
as. taſte and ability, with wealth to im- 
prove, would joy to find it. The flow 
but certain ravages. had worn away the 
traces of architectural uniformity, and to 
a certain degree, braken the regularity of 
correſponding parts; the flow creeping, 
but perſevering and aſpiring ivy, had in 
many places taken poſſeſſion of its ſtupen- 
dous walls, and its maſſes gave a happy 
contraſt to the grey and weather-worn 
Rone of which it was conſtructed. A tribe 
of moſſes harmonized the whole; gran 
deur and magnificence. it poſſeſſed in a 
great degree; all conſpired to make it, as 

r as the works of art can be, a maſt in- 

it H 4 tereſting 


| 
i 
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ty to men of any taſte or 
judgment: of late years it had been thinly 


inhabited, but the eagle and the da had 


coloniaed in various ſtories of the aſpiring 


turrets, and the ſtarling was often ſeen o 


perch upon the vanes, : formerly intended 
to ſhew the direQtion of the winds of Hea- 
ven, and-which, in the glory of the Caſtle, 
had glittered © gainſt the ſun in gilded: 
beauty, but were. now embrowned with 
5 ruſt, and. immoveably fixed upon their 
F Au | 1 had . for the 


preſent comfort of the travellers, but ſtrict = 
charges had been given to prevent any 


thing like modern nnen before their 
arrival. | | 


As they approached within a few miles 
of the Caſtle, they were met by the-more 
wealthy of the tenants, who, all well mount- 
ed, eſcorted them to the gates. When 
they entered the avenues which led im- 
mediately to the Caſtle, a numerous aſ- 

ſembly, 


* a. a \ 
em / 
: "oe 4 
7 
: 
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ſembly ; indeed; a The! valſals: met, and 
moſt heartily welcomed” Sir” Albert and 
Montgomery. In their honeſt» counte- 
nances was depicted, in the ſtrongeſt cha- 
raters, the joy that the return of their 
Lord afforded them; and Fercy lamented 
to bis heart, the impoſſibility of his re- 
ceiving their congratulations with a coun- 
tenance chearful as their own; he endea- 
voured, however, to command it ſufficiently 
to meet them with a ſmile of gratitude, in 
which, as he felt its impulſe, he probably - 
ſucceeded ; but all: his efforts could not 

conceal from their anxious, enquiring, - 

and penetrating obſervations; that he la- 

boured under a moſt dreadful dejection 
of ſpirits, to which it maybe added, they 
were not ſorry to attribute his very viſible 
= n. 


8 V 


i After ie the bridge which ed over 
the 'foffe, and. entering the ſtone - gothic 
archways of the Caſtle, he couldinot help 
recurring to the days that were gone. 
2 * he laſt time; ſaid he, to Sir Herbert, 
H 5 that 


_ © turrets, and the ſtarling was often ſeenito- 
paerch upon the vanes, formerly intended 


3 ren 


tereſting objeg to men mY ; any; 8 
judgment: of late years it had been; thinly 
inhabited; hut the ,cegle! and the dau had 
colonized in various ſtories of the aſpiring 


to ſhew the direction of the winds of Hea- 
ven, and which, in the glory of the Caſtle, 
had glittered © gainſt the ſun. in. gilded: 
beauty, but were. now embrowned with 


1 
ſpindles. 
* 4 
. "AY <4 2a 


_ preſent comfort of the travellers, but ſtri 
Charges had been given to prevent any 
thing wa modern nen before * 

. arrival. r 


As they approached within a few miles 
ol the Caſtle, they were met by the more 
wealthy of the tenants, who, all well mount- 
ed, eſcorted them to the gates. When 
they entered the avenues which led im- 
een to the Caſtle, a numerous af- 

ſembly, 


193 


6 8 N 12 
ſembly, indeed; ud dhe ville met, and 
moſt heartily welcomed" Sit” Albert and 


Menegomery. In their honeſt dounte- 
nances was depicted, in the ſtrongeſt cha- 


raters, the joy that the return of their 
Lord afforded them; and Percy lamented 
to his heart, the impoſſibility of his re- 
ceiving their congratulations with a coun- 

tenamce chearful as their own; he endea- 
voured, however, to command it ſufficiently 
to meet them with a ſmile ef gratitude, in 
which, as he felt its impulſe, he probably. 
ſucceeded ; but all: his efforts could not 
conceal from their anxious, enquiring, 
and penetrating obſervations, that he la- 
boured under a moſt dreadful dejection 
of ſpirits, to which it may be added, they 
were not ſorry to attribute his very viſible 
_ * 
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After Es the bridge which ſed: over 
the 'foffe, and entering the ſtone gothic 
arckibays of the Caſtle, he couldinot help 
recurring to the days that were gone. 
* The laſt time; ſald he, to Sir Herbert, 
oat H 5 that 
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A endecedtheſ teh the: Ext of 
then, adde only Joy in view, in de 
ſociety oy: Matilda. n 3 | 

more bebold, and neck ain 
is my future lot. 


She Werten ba md „ -eagetly 
any letters he might have for him, and 
glancing over them, be inſtantly, but not 
without trembling emotion, again faw the 
well-known characters of his Matilda, and, 

& ee r neee 


- Rdgivating bimſelf as ior as polible; 
he gave orders that the gates of the Caſtle 
ſhould be thrown open, and that all his 
vaſſals ſhould be invited into the great 
hall, to- partake of the liberal entertain- 
ment, which the ſteward had provided 
to celebrate the * of their beloved 


maſter. 


Unable 


W 
Sir Herbert to welcome theſe ſincere and 
 boneſt friends, in his name; with proper © 
excuſes and-apologies, as his axtreme ill 
health (which they muſt all have per- 
ceived) prevented his . ee that _ 
n t 53 as / 


The: Tell chem, Manigomery, chow re- 
guid they will again gwye mean oppor=- 
tunity of meeting them as I ought,” Then 
returning to indulge the poignant, though- 
in ſome degree pleaſing, melancholy, which 
Matilda's dear laſt legacy had inſpired; he 
left his friend, who directed his ſteps and 
attention to the hall, where: joy and con- 
viviality had often before preſided, and 
where, it was now to be hoped, they would 
eee e 5 N 


Amidſt the rin this pn not. 
baniſh from their recollection Sir Albert's- 
too apparent dejeftion and ill health, and 
they united in offering up prayers, that 
HG. his- | 


"FECT 


e 


bis native air would on: a mingle 
and ſpeedy recovery): hy 65 


— 


| ide e Meng bak nem: 
plied vith the wiſhes of bis friend, and 
that be faw the gueſts.were buſily enjoy- 
ing the a ample fare, which Wentworth with 
ancient hoſpitality had provided for them, 
be returned to his grief worn friend, whom 
he found in the library, and to his great 
joy and ſurpriſe, with more reſignation 
and ſerenity than he could have expected, 
aſter the employment in which he had. 
been eee. e g. | 


= was "natural to yk 4 the ow 
viſhed-for letter, inſtead of proving a balm. 
to his griefs, would have opened them 
afreſh, and made the ſtabs of ſorrow his 
mind had received, bleed again with re- 
doubled anguiſh; but its effects were hap- 
pily _ 


Ts reid, in every live, how much he 
bad Been the objeQ of her thoughts, as 
well 


. 


eie üffeftie f wy to ſee * per- 
fectly ſhe had felt aſſuràd of his love and 
fidelity, which had ſupported her in every 
diſtreſsful fituation, now. calmed his agi 1 
tated mind: melancholy poſſeſſed him, 5 5; 
he was as in a fate of comparative 


Annen 
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The friends petstsl at an early hour, 
and-Montgomery retired conſiderably com- 
forted by che cheering ſerenity he obſerved | 
in 88 ick OR | 


1. 


Sir Albert, on bis arrival, had delired 5 
to have the north wing of the Caſtle for 
his apartments; theſe rooms were en- 
deared to him from their having been the 
choſen reſidence of his deceaſed Father; 
and being more remote and out of the 
way, he thought them leſs liable to inter- 
ruption than the more inhabited parts of 
the building, and where, therefore, he 
could better indulge his privacy and re- 
flections; now, the only comforts remain= 


ing to him. 25 
Wich 
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Wich a body fatigued, and à mind har. 
aſſed by contendiug emotions, exhauſte@ 
nature at length found relief in profound 

flumber, which probably might have laſted 
ſome hours, had it not been diſturbed by: 
a real; or imaginary. noiſe iy his apartment: 
he fancied he ſaw the ſide of the room 
open, and from the aperture, he beheld, 
by the glimmering of the moon through 
the windows, a tall majeſtic female, clad 
in white, forcibly hurried through the 
room by two ferocious looking men; be- 
fore he could ſufficiently recover his re- 
colleRion, to aſcertain whether it was illu- 
fion or reality, ſomething like the fame: 
appearance again diſturbed him, and the 
. fide of the room eloſed with a hollow 
* ſounding noiſe; but whether dream or 
phantom, thus confuſed in his imagination, 
he could not determine. 


He vas almoſt convinced that he had 
heard: footſteps in his apartment, and that 
the perſons who paſſed before him were 
real, and not the workings of his.diſturbed 

fancy ; 
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fancys but the wing was ſo improbable in 
itſelf; and his idea ſo imperſett, from the 
ſoundneſs of the Aumbers his fatigue had 
occalioned,, and from which be, was ſud- 
denly awakened, thay he vſed every effort 
10 drive thole Aluſtons from his thoughts, 
and aan buen, to lleep, but in ei- 
0 about the time the refreſhed bulbandman | 
leaves his cottage to commence, bis daily 
labour. His cuxioſity excited bim to ex- 
amine the. room, but rather as a matter 
of courſe, and in a curſory manner, than 
from an idea of making any diſcovery to 
account for the diſturhance he had expe - 
rienced: feeling, however, completely a- 
ſhamed of the employment, he quitted the. 
apartment, and went to ſeek his friend, 
whom: he found enjoying the refreſhing, 
morning air, upon a noble terrace, which 
in part ſurrounded the Caſtle, and which 
commanded a proſpect little inferior in 
beauty to that which is an ornament to: 


oe reg of our Kings, and where they 
| bad 


had both; in happier days, paid bone 


departure was again poſtponed, of ſending 
diſpatches to the ſouth of France, and he 
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The . which was again appa rent 
in the countenance of Percy did not fail 


255 to be obſerved by Sir Herbert, who, on , 


being made acquainted" with the interrup- 
tion he had had to his flumbers, found 


Ittle difficulty in perſuading him to attri- 


bute it to his perpetual diſquietude; al- 
though, upon a former occaſion, which 
appeared ſomewhat-ſimilar, it had exceeded 
his powers to produce the like ſalutary 
effect, ſo fully then was Sir Albert con- 
vinced that his dream had been more than 
caſual. On their entering the houſe, 
Montgomery ſignified his intention, as his 


expreſſed a wiſh that Percy would author 


ize him to aſſure them, when he entered 


into the neceſſary detail of his misfortune, 
that he would uſe every exertion to ſubdue 


the * he was now oppreffed with. 
3 « Allow 


5 * C v 161 


*. Allow me to ſay, that you will ode 
againſt the weight of your-forrows; (mighty 
as, I' confeſs, they have been) and even 
yet;--preſerve to your country and ee 
a ue ſs e nen to both. 


J CY 34 4 


70 

0. «You flatter: me,” bi Percy, 
with "imaginary conſequence; * but fay | 
what you pleaſe; and add, from me, that 
for a-ſhort time I ſhall remain here, and 
endeavour to amuſe my thoughts, by ſur- 
veying and improving my eſtates ; and as 
it is my deſire to prevent this truly vene- 
rable and noble pile from falling into total 
decay, I ſhall give it ſome neceſſary re- 
pairs, and I ſhall inſpect every part of it 
in the niceſt manner, truſting that theſe 
avocations will afford me ſomething like 
amuſement. With more gravity, but 
greater affeftion in his manner, he added, 
* ſhould they not be inftrumental in pro- 
moting the end, I am ſure you ſo ſincerely 
defire, it may be uſeful to my ſucceſſor x 
but I think,” and he ſpoke with warmth | 
and 


f 
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and feeling, © that however torn and diſ- 
trated my frame and mind may be at 
preſent, I ſhall once again be able to act 
as formerly, and perhaps, take an aktive, 
nay, honorable ſhare, in the defence of 


my country.“ 
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A. James had fucceeded to the throne, 
en the death of Elizabeth, Sir Herbert 
thought it highly incumbent upon him to 
offer his ſervices, and pay his duty to his 
Sovereign as ſoon as poſſible. The pre- 
Judices entertained againſt him in the for- 
mer reign, he hoped he could now effec+ | 
tually do away, if apy prevailed, and poſ- 
ſibly not only be: reinſtated in his former 
diſtin&ions, but be in the way of ac= 
quiring new honors: ſeeing his friend 
therefore, now in a fair way of recovery, 
and that he had planned for himſelf ſuffi. 
cient employment, and of a proper nature 
to prevent his being the prey of grief and 
ennui, ke ventured to diſcloſe to him his 
nication of leaving him, and for what 


reaſons. 
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reaſons. Sir Albert ſaw and felt their 
force too well to attempt to delay him, 
whatever pleaſure he derived from his 
company; but, however anxious he was 
to enter anew the liſts of honor, he ſtill 
found himſelf weak, and unequal to the 
attempt. Go,“ ſaid he, my beſt friend, 
purſue the path which fame, honor, and, 
F hope, advantage, How point out to you, 
and may that Providence which upholds 
the good and brave, protect and proſper 
you. Aſſure my Sovereign, that as ſoon 
as his health and returning vigour enable 
him to ſupport his character in arms, 
Percy will not waſte his time here, in ſloth 
and inglorious eaſe, but will repair in- 
ſtantly to his ſtandard, and there ſupport 
his ee in 0 05 de fill loves.“ 


4 * 


They . 20 | Percy, in v purſiaice 
of the plan before mentioned, began its 
execution, by viſiting the remoteſt parts 
of his eſtate, and making a circuitous tour 
of conſiderable length, he had nearly an 
opportunity of viewing the whole of it: 
In 


or wy; WY; WW 
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In this W he conſidered the in- 


tereſt of his tenants more than his own m 
benefit, and liſtened with patient attention 
to all their grievances, whether of preju- 


dice or reality. By his advice and aſſiſt- 


ance, where it was neceſſary, he left them 
all wonderfully pleaſed with; his conde- 


ſcenſion, generoſity, and goodneſs; and he 


brought home with him the bleſſing and 
the prayers of all but the unworthy, if any 
ſuch, there, were. It may, perhaps, be 
needleſs. to add, that his ſpirits and his 
health were viſibly amended by the air, and 
exerciſe he had taken; indeed, the ſervices 
it had given him an apportunity. of ren- 
dering to many of his tenants, had put his 
mind in a much more deſirable ſtate than 


he had experienced for months paſt. His 


grief remained, but it was under the guid- 
ance of reaſon, and the intereſt he felt in 
all the offices of humanity, made him bear 
his ſorrows like a chriſtian, and a man. 

After an abſence of ſeveral days, he 
again took poſſeſſion, of the north wing: 


much pleaſed with the kindneſs, and affec- 


tion 


— 
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introduce other ſabjefts;' at this ume, to 

2he attention of dur Readers. In the firſt 
place, we muſt acquaint them, that neither 
Lady Nottingham or Beaufort ſhared che 
fate of che lovely Matilda, although the 
former only farveved: her a few-weeks, 
having expired a very fhort time - before © 
the Queen, in all the agonies of remorſe, 
for ker cruel conduct to her Daughter, 
eee, 0 Funes fur 


Sod that: Elizabeth had heard'of 
the Lady Matilda's perfecutions, and was 
determined to put an end to them, for 
which purpofe ſhe ſent an expreſs to Do- 
ver, ſummoning the Earl and Counteſs to 
repair immediately to her preſence. The 
inhuman Mother - ſaw her devoted child 
embark, and then proceeded to the me- 
tropolis, where accounts ſoon followed her 
of the fate of the veſſel in which Matilda 
had failed. The Queen indignant at this 

diſobedience; which had cauſed ſuch a ſad © 
cataſtrophe, and remembering moſt poig- 
nantly the — s conduct towards 
Eſſex, 


emen, 


Eſſex, overwhelmed her, at this moment, 
vVvich reproaches, which, together with the 
ſtings of her own conſcience, drove her to 

deſpair: ſhe was ſoon diveſted of her 
reaſon, and having exhibited to the world 
a ſpeftacle too ſhocking to deſcribe, ſhe 

died; without having one ſympathiſing 
friend to cloſe her eyes no one ſhed a 
tear no one breathed a figh—Percy only 
recollected that ſhe was the Mother of his 
| Matilda, and offered up a prayer for her 
ſal vation, through the mercies of our all- 
CR Redeemer. ro 1 245 


CHAP. 
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W. a muſt now retum to "the via of 
Lady Percy, where we left her oppreſſed 
with grief, and under great anxiety upon 
Sir Albert's account, from which ſhe was, 
at no very diſtant period, much relieved - 
by the affectionate attentions of Mont- 
gomery, who wrote to Julia on the eve of 
his departure from Cornwallis's cottage: 
his letter not only contained ſanguine hopes 
of his friend's convaleſcence, but the more 
agreeable intelligence, that his misfortunes 
ſeemed to be ſoothed; at leaſt his mind 
was Julled into a temporary forgetfulneſs 
of his own ſorrows, by the intereſt he took 
in thoſe of his countrymen. 


. 
* 


Sir Herbert dwelt long on a theme he 
Vor. I. 1 | knew 
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knew was ſo peculiarly intereſting to thoſe 
he addreſſed, and as he thought the fubjef 
ES particularly interwoven with the unfor- 
tunate circumſtances of the family they 
were vith (to redreſs which, had given 
ſuch a happy turn to his friend) he added 
a deſcription of them, and an hiſtorical 
ſketch of their misfortunes : he alſo men- 
tioned the promiſe which he had been both 
earneſtly and obligingly preſſed to give, of 
taking their cottage-in his way when he 
returned to Rouſillon; and which he had 
more readily granted, as he knew it would 
oblige Sir Albert, and by taking charge of 
bis commiſſions, materially ſerve them. 
It were needleſs to add, that he omitted 
nothing in bis letter which he thought 
likely to enliven Lady Percy, or her lovely 
Daughter, and to baniſh, if poſſible, ſome 
portion of their diſquietude. 


Julia, who had never before received a 
letter from Sir Herbert, with peculiar 
delicacy gave it to her Mother, requeſt- 


ing, with great earneſtneſa, that ſhe would 
peruſe 
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dend it url, which: he decknings Julia f 
Vas under the neceſſity of obeying the 94 
A 

| and imparting its contents. . —— 


The emotions ok in- theſe ladies 
(both endowed with uncommon ſenſibility) 
were as ſtrong as might be expeRed, and 
the poor bluſhing Julia could neither ſup- 
preſs or conceal how much ſhe was af- 
fected by Sir Herbert's aſſurances of his 
everlaſting attachment. The welcome j in 
telligence contained in this, epiltle afforded 
Lady Perey and her Daughter much 
pleaſing converſation, and many ſatisfac- 
tory reſlections; in the courſe. of which, 
they. both. decifively concluded, that it 
would be highly improper to ſuffer the 
Marquis de Bouillon to remain any longer 
in ignorance of what had paſſed and 
Lady Percy preferred encountering the 
whole force of his reſentment, whatever 
might be its conſequence to. any appear 
ance of duplioity or ſurreptitious conni- 


Vance on her part, and therefore reſolved 
"NE: imme. 
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immediately to inform him of the engage- 
ment her Daughter had entered into, and 
che ſanction given to it by were and Sir 


f 
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On the following morning Julia Toſe 
at a very early hour (though” to her not 
unuſually ſo) and flew on the wings of 

joy and friendſhip to her dear Adelaide: 
The felt unſatisfied till her friend partook 
of the happineſs which Tuch favorable ac- 
counts of her Brother and his companion 
had inſpired; and the rightly thought too, 
that the reſolution which her Mother had 
formed, of immediately diſcloſing to the 
| Marquis the impoſſibility of her union 
vith Roland, would be calculated to make 
Adelaide are her joy with peculiar 


force. 1 


2 Julia had ever found Madame de Ve- 
| fins, as well as her amiable Daughter, 
ready to ſympathiſe with her on any ex- 
traordinary occaſion, and in the preſent 
inſtance ſhe met with no diſappointment, 

ing | for 
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| for their friendly hearts were open. to re- \ 


ceive and to partake: of ber pleaſure in a 


moſt ſenſible degree. Hand in hand, ous 


two lovely nymphs ſtrolled out together; 


chance, or inclination led their way to 
ſome diſtant wilds, where they felt en- 
chanted with the eontemplation of Na- 
ture's ſurrounding beauties, With Julia, 
every object ſeemed to ſmile in freſh. and 
lively colours, and-the hopes with which 
+ ſhe had inſpired her friend, -agreeably a- 
| wakened her mind to the delightful ſcenery 
on every fide. Happy moments in youth- 
ful imaginations, when the unforeſeen miſ- 
chances of the world, though. every where, 
and at every moment: lurking to endanger 
us, are not dreaded, becauſe unexpected, 
and unknown ! but how ſoon do thoſe mo- 
ments paſs away, and we feel then, alas! 
that our lot here below is marked with 
_ chequered fortune, in which the bad too 
oft predominates; yet, happily, we have 
enough of the divinity within us, (even 
poor mortals as' we are) to ſee, and feel 
that our misfortunes (as we perhaps im- 


13 properly 
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properly call⸗them) lead to that path, by 
which only we can nme 1 
; after. | | 


The defire of 3 new ſeenes 
| ation; this wonderful aſſemblage of beau- 
tiful objeRs, enticed the young friends to 
wander beyond their uſual diſtance, and 
further, perhaps, than the limits which 
prudence ought to have marked, 


They choſe their way among the woods. 
that hung over the margin of the river; 
at times obliged to climb che eminences 
on which they grew, and from whence they 
afforded umbrageous fhelter to the dappled 


; , doe and fawn, and to the inhabitants of 


de ſtream below, where in its. eddies the 
_ finny race enjoyed their ſafety. i 


Sometimes led on by fancy, at others 
obſtruted in what they imagined their 
proper path, they at length were bewil- 
dered among the thickets, and in vain 

ſought 
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in a why 1 lead them home 
again. 


Overcome with FF and pi rited 
by alarm, their attention was ſuddenly 
arreſted by the voices of men; thinking 
too, that the ſound approached, they at- 

tempted to evade them, but their fears 

and laſſitude rendered their efforts as fee- 
ble as their alarms were ill founded, and 

Adelaide was in a moment overtaken, and 

in the arms of ER FarREZR: embracing 

her with great apparent tenderneſs, he in- 
troduced his companion and particular 
friend, Monſieur St. Laurens. If the 
appearance of her Father was agreeable 
to Adelaide, the looks of his friend (rivet- 
ted upon her face, with matchleſs effron.. - 
tery) were equally diſagreeable, and put | 
her completely out of countenance. 


On their return, Monſieur de Veſins 
informed them, that he had arrived ſoon 
after (as he was told) the ladies had com- 
menced their ramble ; he had been dis 
16 redtted 


5 on the point of abandoning the purſuit, 
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refed where to follow them, but was juſt 


(awing to the intricacy of the mazes) when 
they were cheered by the ſound. of female 
voices; and when, by a glympſe of them 
in one of the openings, they found their 
| Chace was crowned with ſucceſs. + 


0 As they proceeded homewards, (which 
now their fears were away, the ladies did 
with tolerable eaſe) Monſieur de Veſins 


_ / ſeemed infinitely ſtruck. with the beauty 


and addreſs of his Daughter's companion, 
and Monſieur de Laurens attached himſelf 


unremittingly to the n and . | 


hs * 


In the evening, whey Julia related to 
Lady Percy her alarms and perplexity, | 

the indulgent Mother could not help ſmil- 
ing at the imaginary danger ſhe had been 
. reſcued from; but fhe was chagrined that 
Monſieur de Veſins ſhould have been her 
champion, as he was never known to ap- 


proach bis family of late, without rendering 
them 


6 .* 
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he unhappy. This, ſhe too well fore- 
ſaw, would be the caſe now. From his. 
late diligent attendance upon gaming ta- 
bles, where his ſkill by no means equalled 
his wiſh of gain, and where, as he was ſtil? 
honeſt, he could not be upon a par with 
thoſe he played with, but from whence he 
could not abſent himſelf, (probably inſti- 
| gated by hopes of retrieving circumſtances, 
which, from affluent, were, by extreme 
diſſipation, become quite the reverſe) he 
now found. his affairs in the utmoſt degree 
involved, and ſaw no other means of ex- 
trication, but by bartering his Daughter's 


happineſs for a very large ſum of money, 


which he had loſt to Monſieur St. Lau- 
rens, who agreed that if ſhe would conſent | 
to beſtow upon him her hand, he would 
remit that debt, and aſſiſt him further. 
The fortunes of De Veſins were deſpe- 
rate —eaſe and pleaſure were all he con- 
ſidered, for his poor Adelaide's happineſs 
and peace of mind, never entered the ſcale 
of his imagination. He knew the man ta 
whom be wiſhed to recommend. her, was 

""&'& one 
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one of he moſt diſſolute of tis compa- | 
nions, and, at leaſt, twenty years older 
than his Daughter, yet felt no ſcruples, 
made no difficulty, of promifing him what 
he aſked, although he probably was ſacri- 
| ficing the entire peace of an innocent and 


lovely child, to purpoſes highly ſelfiſh, if 
not infamous. | | 


St. Laurens, to a very good perſon, 
united the manners of a court; but his 
figure and addreſs were not tie recom- 

mendations, though, it is poſſible, Mon- 
fieur de Veſins might gloſs over to his 
conſcience the aftion he meditated, by 
perſuading himſelf that his friend was 
formed to make his Daughter happy. A 

very large fortune which he poſſeſſed, 
and the advantage the fickle goddeſs had 
recently given him at play, were the true 
and only motives by which he was actu- 
ated on the preſent occaſion, and thoſe 
who knew him well, would ſeldom give 
him credit for better, 


Notwithe 


- 
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Notwithſtanding the attraQions of this 

courtier, (which were, however, as we 
have hinted before, rather veiled in years) 
he had ever been an obje& of deteſtation 
to Adelaide ; ſhe had heard enough of him 
to deſpiſe his character, and the familiar 


manner in which he now addreſſed her, 


and to which ſhe was totally unaccuſ» 

tomed, rendered her averſion more ſtrong, 

and its ſymptoms more pointed than _ 
haps was polite or prudent. 


From what has been ſaid in favor of 
Madame de Vefins, it can hardly be ſup- 
poſed that ſhe either encouraged or wiſhed 
ſuch an ill-ſorted and incongruous match: 
her alarmed Daughter found no difficulty 
in perſuading her to urge her Father to 

give over all idea of what muſt inevitably 

plunge her into miſery. All the endea- 
vors of this amiable woman to turn her 
Huſband from ſo ill a purpoſe, proved 
ineffectual, his reſolution was equally 
fixed as it was bad; nor could he be 
moved by any argument their joint ſoli- 
I '6+ >: _ 
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citude could ſuggeſt : he would not allow 
that his friend had been more criminally 
gay than other men of his faſhion 'uſually 
were; giving no attention to Madame de 

Veſins* wiſh that they ſhould be even 
 fingularly 4% ſo: his diſtinctions proba- 
bly were far from nice, having only aſ- 
fociated with thoſe ſtamped with the ſame 
character as himſelf, and which, it muſt be 
confeſſed, could not bear «he ſlighteſt, 
ſcrutiny, without too viſibly betraying 
ſhades of moral turpitude. No wonder 
that the piety of Madame, and the youth. 
ful purity of her Daughter, ſhould ſhud. 
der and be diſguſted at the bare idea of 
an union with a character ſo totally the 
reverſe of Roland de Bouillon. The 
ſtandard by which Adelaide very natu- 
rally weighed and judged of the worth of 
other men, without, however, finding any 
who, in her mind, could bear a compariſon 
with him, | 


Adelaide, who could not be ſuppoſed _ 
to feel the ſame reſpect and venemtion 
| -— 4M 
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| for. her A that ſhe would have done, | x | 
if her Mother had experienced from him 
more ſenſibility and affection, determined 
not to yield her hand to one - whoſe ill 
qualities. ſeemed to make reſiſtance par- 
donable, and even proper. She had na- 
turally a very high, though not an obſti- 
nate ſpirit, with a degree of reſolution 
ſomewhat uncommon in ſo very young a 
perſon, and ſo educated: this ſhe exerted 
on the preſent occafion, and was not to 
be terrified into a compliance, which ſhe 
thought, in this inſtance, criminal, even 
by the threats of her Father, or ſoftened 
into affection by the infinuating and un- 
ceaſing intreaties of her artful and impor- 
tunate lover. Several weeks elapſed with- 
out his making any favorable impreſſion, 
and, in deſpair, he reproached Monſieur 
de Veſins for ſuffering ſo much time to 
eſcape, without ſome effort of his autho- 
rity more likely to ſubdue his miſtreſs than 
the blandiſhments he had hitherto em- 
ployed with ſuch ill ſucceſs. © The com- 
mands of a Father,” laid he, and probably 
thought, 


x08 Inner. 
thought, © ſhould have great, nay, irre- 
ſiſtable weight in affairs of this nature. 
Our Readers may not be ſurpriſed to 
know that his love and admiration in- 


creaſed, in proportion as Adelaide's op- 
poſition appeared more determined. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. xVII. 


A voor this time, Roland, by ſome 
means, learned the danger which threat- 
ened Adelaide's and his future happinels. 
In an agony of diſtreſs, and almoſt bereft 
of his ſenſes, he flew to the Marquis, and 
not conſidering his character or the views 
he had formed, «diſcovered, to him his at- 
tachment ; nay, fondly confeſſed his hopes 
that he'would join; in fruſtrating the inten- 
tions of Monſieur de Vefins, whom he 
conſidered his enemy. His Father became 
furious at this avowal of his fentiments, 
and the moſt extraordinary reaſon Roland 
had urged; for wiſhing the Marquis to 
intermeddle in the domeſtic concerns of a 
man whom he both hated and deſpiſed. 


m0 contempt, however, in which he held 
Mon- 
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Monſieur de Veſins, prevented his ſuffer. 


ing his mind to dwell, even for a moment, 


upon his family affairs; but, that his Son, 


the heir to all his honors and eſtates, whom 


he had deſigned too for another lady, and 
that lady a great fortune, and his own 


Niece, ſhould dare to waſte a thought 
upon a connection ſo infinitely inſignifi- 
cant, was more than he could bear. All 
his pride, ill humour, and violence, un- 


controulable as they were, diſplayed them- 


ſelves in emotions little ſhort. of frantic. 
Starting from his ſeat with contemptuous 


rage marked ſtrongly on every feature, he 


exclaimed, Shall the Son of Bouillon, 
unworthy and pitiful as he himſelf may be, 
form a connection with the Daughter of a 


baſe, beggared, worthleſs enemy of his 
bouſe ? and can he abſurdly have ſuppoſed 


bis F ather ſufficiently. abject to become 
an inſtrument, a mean agent in ſuch a 


cauſe ? no, Sir, he knows his duty better; 
he will repair to Lady Percy; remain you 
here, at your peril diſobey ; it will be 


ſeen whether you. will continue hardy 


enough 


4a» 


Nr.. 45 
wn to indulge propenſities | ſo deroga- 
tory to the blood that flows in your veins, 
degenerate as thou art: here; in a few 
days, you may expett Julia; when the | 
arrives, you will find your fate is fixed: 


we ſhall ſee then who preſumes to diſpute 
my commands.“ 


Well as Roland knew his Father, and 
the violent haughty pride, which in heady 
guſts of paſſion led him away, he could 
not help feeling aſtoniſhment at the vehe- 
mence of his preſent declaration, which 
he certainly did not expett from the open- 
ing be bad given to the converſation, but 


- though much ſtruck, he was neither bal 
or out of countenance,” 


The 3 his beloved Adelaide in- 
curred, the very unreaſonable behaviour 
of his Father, and the harſh language he 
had juſt been expoſed to, ſerved to reani- 
mate and give ſpirits to his before dejected 
mind; but he well knew any attempt to 
argue with a man wholly given up by habit 

> to 
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notwithſtanding the altercation before re- 
lated, he could not help obſerving the 
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to the rage of paſſion, (and now in an ex- 
treme paroxiſm of its baneful influence,) 


was both unprofitable and improper; with 
a reſpectful bow, therefore, he left his 


_ preſence, juſt ſaying, that He felt he 


inherited ſome of the blood, which hitherto 
he had not diſgraced, and which now for- 
cibly inſtructed him that it was prudent 


to avoid inſult, where it was unmerited, | 


and could not be reſented.”” 


As | Roland ee it a part of his 
duty to attend upon his Father afterwards, 


turbulent agitation of his whole demeanor; 
he perceived that he had every thing to 
apprehend from the violent and unwar- 
rantable oppoſition which he meant to give 
the attachment he had lately revealed. 


The beauty and amiable qualities of her 


who had inſpired it, which he had here- 
tofore contemplated with ſuch ineffable 
pleaſure, now occaſtoned to him grief and 


ſorrow, and be almoſt reflected with ſur- 
priſe 
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priſe on his having had the temerity to 


acquaint the Marquis with his fatal paſ- 


ſion, per ſuaded of the implacability of his 
reſentment, which could be compared in 
durability and ſtrength, to nothing but the 
obſtinaty of his will : but he had, no doubt, 
flattered himſelf, as young people are too 
apt to do, that he could have perſuaded. 
bis Father to ſee through the ſame me- 
dium as himſelf, and to yield his fixed 


purpoſe to inſure happineſs to a beloved 


Son, and to the Daughter of a deceaſed 
friend, and Brother, whoſe memory he 
had ſometimes ſeemed to regret with 
marks of affeftion. In the preſent mo- 
ment, he might as well have attempted to 
ſtem a torrent, or to atchieve things the 
moſt impoſſible. | | 


The Marquis. was by no means in an 
enviable ſtate of mind; he had ſeldom met 
with oppoſition, nor could he bear it from 
his Son, without feeling, with the keeneſt 
ſenſibility, the mortification as well as in- 


dignation, his being contradicted had oc- 


caſioned. 


eaſioned. With haſty ſtrides he traverſed 
to and fro his ſuperb apartment, ſtamped 
upon the ground, ſmote his forehead in 
an agony of paſſion. and diſappointment, 
burſt forth into loud exclamations and 
 Invethve, even againſt his whole eſta. 
bliſhment, and ordered his equipage and 
attendants to be prepared immediately: 
he reſolved to go to Rouſillon, and by 
ſpeed and vigour put an end to embar- 
raſsment, which he was not framed to 
endure. | 


oY 


All the leſſons which, by this imperious 
nobleman, had been induſtriouſly incul- 
cated into his Son's mind, had taken but 

little effect; for he ſtill thought that there 

vas ſomething in the world equal to rank, 
and, perhaps, of more value than riches, 

In few words, every effort to give him the a 

ſame bent of inclination with his Father, 
had (happily for ſociety and his own peace 
of mind) a direct contrary tendency, and 
they had Jeft him charitable, humane, and 


unaſſuming. He had thoſe charafteriſtics 
which 
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which /hould mark the gentleman, without 


the ſervility which ſametimes accompanies 
low birth, and has been even obſerved in - 


high rank. It is true, his Father had ever 
kept him at a diſtance, and in a ſtate of 


ſubordination, equally degrading and out 


of character; fortunately it had eſtranged 


him from his faults—his virtue was unim- 
paired—his heart was at once ignorant of 


unſocial hauteur, and the criminal ambi- 
tion which poſſeſſed his parent. More 

pliability and tenderneſs might have influ- 

enced Roland, and ſhook his amiable traits, 
but the Marquis, fortunately, did not at- 
tempt to work upon his diſpoſition in a 
manner calculated to efface its natural 
propenſities. | 


Whilſt matters thus wore an unfavor. 
able aſpett to thoſe who deſerved better, 
Monſieur St. Laurens grew extremely 


impatient ; his progreſs on the heart of 


Adelaide by no means kept pace with his 
increaſe of love for her, or rather he loſt 


wean? in retrogade proportion, Had he 


poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed either delicacy or ſentiment, it 
had been well for her, but on the contrary, 
| truck with her beauty and accompliſh. 
ments, he only looked for ſelf-gratifica. 
tion; the happineſs of her he adored, was 
dy no means a primary object in his con. 
templation.” 45091 


Monſieur de Veſins had often recourſe 
to threats, when he found perſuaſions and 
advice of no avail; but Adelaide's ſpirit 
ſupplied her with reſolution, and ſhe 
(though in the moſt refpe&ful manner) 
told her Father, © it was quite impoſſible 
ſhe could ever unite her deſtiny with that 
of a man ſhe abhorred; that whatever 
pain, and even miſery, it might give her 
to cauſe diſpleaſure to him, , ſhe could not 
ſubmit to ſuch a proſanation.“ 


De Veſins, at length, ventured to diſ- 
Cloſe to his Lady the unfortunate ſtate of 
his affairs, and the only probable mode of 
retrieving them ; not at all doubting, that 
now he had io condeſcended, ſhe would 


ſecond 
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: ſecond bs endeavors, and by. perſuading | 
Adelaide with effect, are caſe and af 
plAuſible arguments to a ber to fur- 

ther this nefarious ſcheme, and was as 

much aſtoniſhed as gonfounded, to find 
ſhe widely differed in opinion with him, 
notwithſtanding his lately aſſumed affection 
and attention, which ſhe eaſily ſaw. through, 
and gave to their proper motive. A ſin- 

cere return to thoſe long loſt, but ſtill dear 

affections, might have done much with a 

Wife, who unluckily ſtill retained ſuffi- 

_ Client ſenſibility for the man who had uſed 

her ſo ill; but we truſt nothing earthly 

could have induced her to act againſt the 
dictates of that monitor we have all, ready 
within, to warn us from the danger of in- 
dulgence; though, it is to be feared, we do 
not always obey its dictates fo ſcrupulouſly 
as we ought. In the preſent caſe, the 
heart and the head of Madame de Veſins 
told her plainly, it would be ſinful to com- 
ply ; and neither the ſhallow artifices, or 
more ſerious and well-founded wants of 

her 
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ber Huſband, (which muſt involve her 
and family) could ſhake her conſcious rec- 
titude. She acquainted her Huſband with 
her ſuſpicions of Adelaide's prior attath- 
ment with a perſon every way worthy of 
her, as well as her total diſapprobation of 
the gentleman he intended for her, who 
was as totally the reverſe, as ſhe could 
well imagine any one to be. When Mon- 
ſieur de Veſins was given to underſtand 
who was the favored lover, he ſmiled con- 
temptuouſly at the idea of his Daughter's 
forming an union with the Son of Bouil- 
-Jon. Their fates,” be ſaid, © muſt re- 
main as far as the poles aſunder: he was 
in this ſincere, for he imagined it impoſ- 
| ible that fortune ſhould ever bring about 
a circumſtance in itſelf ſo improbable. - 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVIIL 


As our this time the arrival of the Mar- 
quis in that neighbourhood, threw Iulia 
Into a ſtate of mind bordering upon deſpair, . 


and conſiderably diſturbed the uſual ſere- 
nity of Lady Percy, who had, from ſome 


_ unforeſeen cauſe, deferred acquainting him 


with the true ſtate of her Daughter's mind, 
and the engagements ſhe-had entered into, 
and now therefore felt the preſſing neceſ- 


ſity, as well as propriety, of leaving him 


no Jenger in ignorance. Although ſhe 


| knew his diſpoſition, the conſideration that 
ſhe was acting right, and that her Brother's 


will was more arbitrary than juſt, ſup- 
ported her in the taſk, which otherwiſe - 
might have been dreadful, 


Vos. 1. 3 K „ In 
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In the leaſt REP YO manner noſfible, ' 
then, Lady Percy diſcloſed to him the 
| plain fact, and, alſo in mitigation of her 
| _ _ Julia's prepoſſeſſion, mentioned the great 
| worth, accompliſhments, and character of 
j Sir Herbert Montgomery ; and what ſhe 
[| thought more likely to ſoften and diſarm 
| the ſeverity of his reſentment ; ſhe expa- 
| tiated on his favor with the preſent Mo- 
| narch, and the wealth that change had 
| Afecured to him, as his eſtates had not 

been confiſcated, but returned to their 

former Lord, on the acceſſion of James 
to * . throne. 


e 


irpriſe, but coldly anſwered, * Do not 
imagine that I have been hitherto a dupe— 
it 1s.well—you have given your conſent, 
and ſo has my thoughtleſs and hopeful 
. Nephew—remember that mine has not 
been granted, or need you ever expet it, 
and we ſhall ſee whether Julia's hand can 
be diſpoſed of in this kingdom without my 

ratifi- 


| 

| 

| 

| s >The b ſhewed no . of 
1 

| 

| 
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«T coats wiſh, Sir bid Lady Percy; | 
ve that I could ſay any thing to you tending 
to heal any wound your ſelf-love may 
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ratification Let her prepare, for an mo 


have ſuffered in the courſe of this tranſac= 


tion, but your violence. renders it impoſ- 
fible. What you can hope from wiſhing 


to unite two young people, who have | 


placed their affections eMfewhere, and by 


ſevering them, when well placed and pru—- 


dent, I do not know: in fo doing, I 
plainly diſcover miſery to all parties, of 
your own creating, which will probably 


be the reward you will taſte if you ac- 


compliſh -a ſcheme chimerical, as well as 
unworthy your better ſenſe and reflection. 


I hope I know you too well, to fuppoſe = 


you will uſe force—I have too much con- 


fidence in Julia's firmneſs and regard for q 
truth, to ſuppoſe ſhe will yield without== - 


and much too high an opinion of Roland's 


delicacy and honor, (though your Son) to 


believe he will accept of her * know- 
K 2 ing. 
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N. as he docs, ghat it. is promiſell to ano. 
ther, whom he has honored with his friend- 
ſhip, and who has _— the en | 
.? Vows ap TIN: at) 


= 
| Theo ade en eee 
I} ing in the offended virtue of Lady Percy, 
Wl - and her Brother found he had fo little to 

ſay in his own vindication, or by way of 

argument, to convince her he was right, 
'J that finding a judicious reply not within 

— — he onhy made 
her a very low bow, and withdrew, con- 
I foling himſelf, that if he had the worſt of 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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it in reaſoning, he was firmly reſolved to 
bring this his favorite project to bear, 
coute qui coute. Perhaps he felt more 
determined in conſequence of the — 
leſſon he had received. 


— 


N Such is poor human nature, when paſ- 
3 fon, not candid ot Points the way. - 
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Lads: Percy found 1 17ł17“ relief in 85 

FER" give _ to n tears, and con 

| ſolation 


| eden in refleing, ta 
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fortitude to prepare Julia — ber 4 
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ture, by adminiſtering her beſt adviatz Er 


finding nothing ſo impoſſible as ener- 
her vilful Brother from "I ber t 


Paris. 


| „Juin knew the Marquis too Ep and 
the world too little, to attempt reſiſtance; 
where it muſt have been vain; ſhe had 
beſides implicit confidence in: the affec- 
tionate council of her Mother, and-a mind 
_ clothed in (innocence, not eaſily to be 
ſhaken by accidents or misfortunes, how- 
ever untoward. She ſmothered her feel. 
ings as well as ſhe was able, and theſe de- 
ſerving women leſſened each other's ſor- 
rows, by their ſolicitude in appearing to be 
above their grief. 


Knowing it would be impoſſible to make 
the Marquis revoke his ſentence, Lady 
Percy contented herſelf with intreating 
him, on the morning of his departure, to 

| 4898 give 
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give her his word that he would uſe no 

violence, or even harſh. means upon Julia, 
to give her hand to Roland. He readil7ß 

promiſed every thing the deſired, willing 


= to get away without further interruption; 


only aſſuring her, that he certainly ſhould . 
take very effeQtual meaſures to prevent 
that hateful Engliſhman from enjoying a 
happineſs that had been refuſed to a Son 
of his. As he perceived that Roland's 

_ fooliſh attachment was not entirely a ſe- 
cret at the villa, he did every thing he 
could to prevent diſcuſſion, but as firmly 

reſolved not to return without his Niece. 


Witch ber earneſt intreaties to Julia, 
wholly to rely upon Divine Providence, 
and the certainty of Almighty ſupport, * 
wanted, Lady -Percy poured forth every 
benediQion a fond parent could imagine, 
on parting with a beloved child, in cir- 
cumſtances ſo diſtreſſing. Julia, at once 
comforted and agitated by theſe tender 
marks of her beloved Mother's affection, | 


_ fobbed her farewell, and their grief, elo- 
quent 
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quent in tears, ſpoke, for a moment at 


leaſt, a language to the heart of the Mar- 


quzs, in which it had not been converſant , - 


for years; but the force of long indul- 
gence to his will and habit, ſoon cloſed all 
avenues to the. ſeat where ſweet pity is 

enthroned. He hurried his Neice away 

with his uſual impetuoſity and violence, 
we had almoſt termed it brutality, but we 

recolleted that the ſcene before him had 
awakened feelings not quite the accuſ- 
tomed gueſts of his inſenſible mind. 
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ture.“ Her gentle heart then indulged 
its ſorrows in mournful ſilence, till the 
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No fooner had they aſcended the bill 
which ſcreened the lawn where her Mo- 
ther's cottage was ſo beautifully ſituated, 


and which afforded ſhelter to its fragrant 


and luxuriant vegetation, than Julia caſt a 
mournful glance on what ſhe had left: 
*« Happy ſcenes,” faid ſhe aloud, ſcarcely 
remembering ſhe was not alone, © have I 
left you and my beloved parent, left ker 


too, perhaps for ever, weeping my depar- 


Marquis now rather wearied and re- 
proached with her grief, than touched with 
compaſſion or remorſe, awakened her to 


ſenſations far more keen and diſtreſſing 
than 


= 
an any ſhe had ever experienced, by * 
informirig her that her route did not bend 
towards Paris. 4 Your ungrateful reluc- 
tance to an union with Roland, has at 
length determined me to take a ſtep very 
foreign to my firſt intentions; next to that 
marriage, I have nothing ſo much at heart 
as to ſee you united to the true faith; to 
that in which you have been brought up, 
I have many. inſuperable objeRtions; of 
their nature, it is not neceſſary I ſhould 
now inform you, neither did I wiſh to 
ſubje& myſelf anew to unneceſſary and 
unavailing contradiQtions, by ſpeaking of 
them to your Mother; I ſhall therefore. 
place you immediately in a Convent, of. 
which a relation of ours is Lady Abbeſs ;- 
ſhe is well qualified, both by. zeal: and 
duty, to give thoſe reaſons their full weight, 
and-ſhe will have the affiſtance alſo of men, 
whoſe lives are devoted to the propagation 
of our faith, and who will check the here- 
tical opinions which your parents have 
ſo early ſown. Should you conſent to 
become the Wife of Roland before: the 
Ks year 
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year of your probation is expired, you 
ſhall then quit the Convent and live. in all 
the fplendor to which your ſituation vill 
entitle you: the length of your ſtay in the 
Convent, you will obſerve, therefore, is of 
your own chooſing; you have it in your 
option to live there in religious retirement, 
or to enjoy all the gaieties of Paris, in 
which perſons of your age and family are 
uſually indulged.” Tulia for ſome. mo- 
ments could only reply by her tears; ſur- 
priſe and horror bewildered her imagina- 
tion for a time; at length, recovering from 
the effects which this hard and unnatural 
ſpeech had occaſioned, and, perhaps, ſooth- 
ed with the idea that ſhe was ſuffering for 
her religion, as well as for her pure af- 
fection for Sir Herbert, ſhe ſhewed that 
her dear Mother had not ſown her pre- 
cepts in an ungrateful ſoil, but with ſub- 
miſſive reſignation, in which dignity and 
firmneſs were blended, ſhe ſaid, I reſign 
myſelf to the will of Heaven; if I am 
right in the opinions with which I have 
been brought up, I ſhall be ſupported to 
bear 
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bear, wa 3 over every art, nay, 
even force to make me * or change 


them. by 


TY 


It i eaſily be ſuppoſed that during 
the remainder of the journey, minutes be- 
came hours, and hours days, and yet the > 
way ſeemed ſhort that was to carry her to 
the priſon allotted to her, for ſuch, at pre- 
ſent, ſhe juſtly conſidered the Convent 
mentioned by the Marquis. Her anxiety” 
| Increaſed at every ſtep, as the vehicle they 
were in heavily dragged along the roads, 
hid, for the _prelent,. in the ſhades Wy 


night. ? 


The dawn now breaking through the 
grey and eaſtern clouds, awakened the: 
Marquis from. thoſe ſlumbers, which nei- 

ther the ſobs and ſighs of his lovely ſuf- 
fering fellow-traveller, nor the ſtings of 
his own guilty conſcience, could prevent 
his indulging, fo. hardened was he grown: 
by ambitious and worldly purſuits, He 
K 6 atten- 
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attentixely furyeyed the,.cauntry, around. 
3 198] ba! Wong 


The ſun "ith, ber hes tinted ahe 
ſummits of the mountains, which: ſeemed 
to burſt through the night in beautiful but 
imperfett forms. Theſe, alas! had no 
charms for Julia, who, till now, had ever 
been alive to Nature's beauties, and had 
oſten with keen delight, watched her vary- 
ing ſhades, in thoſe, moments when her 
changes are traced 00 moſt advantage. 


. 


They topped to — Re in a 
village which ſeemed buried in gloomy 
-woods, and enquired the neareſt way to 
the Convent they were in ſearch of: this 

enquiry renewed all Julia's, diſtreſs, and 
the tears flowed faſt down her lovely 
cheek. They took the track which was 
pointed out to them by the peaſants, and 
gaining an open part in a foreſt, Julia ob- 
ſerved, among the trees at a diſtance, ſome 
dark towers: terror and expeQation kept 
her ſilent, and her mind but too eaſily 
| anti- 
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waited her. gos ia d gbr 


As they: appichtil; 'the Monaſtery pre- 
ſented itſelf more fully to their view: it 
ſtood on a Tawn'* "overſhadowed by high 
and ſpreading trees, „which diffuſed a me- 
lancholy'gloom n When they rung 
at the bell, which announced the traveller 
to the Gothic gates of ſuperſtition, the 
hollow ſound thrilled the unhappy Julia 
to the very heart; ſhe felt ſenſations of 
mingled awe .and aſtoniſhment, while ſhe 
ſurveyed the gloomineſs of the place def. 
tined for her future abode. As they 
walked over the pavement, the ſound of 
their ſteps echoed, and ſhe trembled as ſhe 
entered, clinging to the arm of her obdu- 
rate conduftor through yery fear and ap- 
e e 


The Lady Abbeſs was a moſt rigid and 
ſevere Superior: ſhe received them with a 
degree of hauteur that gave Julia little to 
hope. The Marquis deſired ſhe might 

be 
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be kept extremely ſtritt (a very unneceſ. 


fary requeſt) giving as a reaſon, that ſhe 
wiſhed to marry an heretic: as he ſaid 
theſe words, his bigotted relation Hud 
dered, and aſſured him, with a countenance 
that -renewed Julia's apprehenſions, that 
his commands would be implicitly obeyed. 


The Marquis now took a cold and 
Formal leave of his Niece, and juſt hint- 
ing, that the time of her 'captivity was at 
her own diſpoſal, he left her abſorbed in 
grief, She ſat for ſome time motionleſs. 


and almoſt ſuffocated ; for having, in 
conſideration to her Mother, ſuppreſſed 


her grief as much as poſſible, at their ſe- 
paration, and afterwards in terror of of- 
fending her Uncle, ſhe now felt it with. 


redoubled violence, and. her deſpair in: 


being left in her preſent forlorn ſituation, . 


together with the fatigue of body ſhe had. 
endured, quite overpowered her ſtrength. 
The Lady Abbeſs, as if to heighten her 
miſery, informed her of its being the Mar- 


quis's orders that ſhe ſhould ſend no letters. 


from 
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from thoſe walls, as he himſelf would ac- 
quaint Lady Percy of her deſtiny, This 
new mark of tyranny rouſed her from the 
melancholy fhe was in: with a deep and 
heavy figh, ſhe anticipated what was to 
come, when ſhe was ſomewhat relieved by 
a flood of tears. As foon as able to ar- 
ticulate, ſhe begged permiſſion to retire, 
which ſhe obtained, and was conducted to 
her apartment by a Nun, in whom ſhe diſ- 
covered (or hoped ſhe did) a countenance 
and manner that bore ſtrong indications of 
a tender heart; and the air of compaſſion 
with which ſhe took leave of her for the 
night, ſeemed to augur ſome conſolation 
in this gloomy abode. Julia, fatigued as 
ſhe was, was yet a ſtranger to reſt; her 
mind ſtill dwelt upon her peculiarly un- 
happy fate: the idea of her Mother's ſuf 
ferings, when ſhe ſhould be acquainted 
with it, contributed greatly to her own 
wretchedneſs, and ſhe felt ſo much agitated 
and oppreſſed, that it brought on bodily 
indiſpoſition, and by the morning ſhe was 


extremely ill. 
When 


ET 1 abc 
7 that wa way. [the lay- 
fiſter's name who had attended her for che 
night) came to enquire how ſhe reſted, 
' | the found her juſt ſunk into a diſturbed 
ſort of ſlumber, breathing ſhort, and 
fetching heayy ſighs ; in broken accents, | 
alternately, imploring her Mother, and 
Montgomery to fave her from. impending 
miſery. The good creature, ſtruck with 
her beauty and innocence, gazed on her 
F with a concern which ſoon created lively 
compaſſion for her preſent alarming fitua- 
tion: ſhe gently took her hand, and found 
ſymptoms of a burning fever. Thus diſ- 
turbed, Julia awoke, and complained of 
being faint, of a violent pain in her head, 
of univerſal weakneſs and debility. The 
Lady Abbeſs was ſummoned; at Gght of 
ber, Julia fell into a ſwoon, and continued 
ſenſeleſs for ſome moments: the diſorder 
increaſed with rapidity, ſhe was ſoon de- 
 lirious, and in the moſt imminent danger. 
Elvira attended and watched over her with 
the greateſt anxiety, and notwithſtanding 
the diſadvantageous circumſtances of hes 
intro- 
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introdeſtion, and her being an heretic, the 
Lady Abbefs admired Her ps Panene and 
refignation, and” \ 
diſorder with a 10 icitüde y 


ted the ende ober 
y Unuſüal to 
ber, when excited by ching ok this vorld, 


Having an excellent conſtitution, kr 5 


youth ſoon gained her phyſician great 
credit in the Monaſtery, indeed his praiſes 
upon this happy occafion, were ſo much 
the univerſal topic of the whole commu- 
nity, that it might lead one to ſuppoſe that 


ſuch a miraculous recovery and eſcape as 


they had now vitneſſed, but few had ex- 
perienced, whoſe ill luck had neceſſarily 


conſigned the care of their health to his 
abilities and practice: be that as it will, 


ſhe was now in a ſtate of convaleſcence, 
though the debility ſo dreadful an attack 
had left, was increaſed by. the anguiſh of 


ber mind. The Lady Abbeſs who had 
never loſt ſight of her converſion, ohſerv- 


ing her apparent recovery, thought it high 


time to commence a taſk ſo very pleaſing + 
to her ſuperſtitious zeal, as well as grati= | 
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fying to her vanity. It is hardly e 
to inform our Readers, that the proſecu- 
tion of it was not very likely to add to 
' thoſe applauſes the phyſician had lately 
gained; but it ſeems probable, that had 
death itſelf been the immediate conſe. 
- quence to poor Julia, fo ſhe had held up 
her hand in token of accepting the faith 
ſhe preſſed upon her, the Lady Abbeſs 
would have blefled the ſignal, and con- 
ſigned her relation to the grave with pious 
ſatisfaction. But upon Julia, who ſaw 
things in a very different light, her lectures 
and remonſtrances had little effect, or if 
any, they ſerved only to ſtrengthen her in 
the creed of ber infancy. It is poſſible 
too, that ſome arguments uſed on' the oc- 
caſion by the Lady Abbeſs, operated very 
differently from what the intended them, 
and that when ſhe dwelt with peculiar 
ſtrength and emphaſis upon Julia's ſingu- 
lar good fortune, in being ſeparated for 
ever from an heretic, the novice ſhould at 
once n che fallacy of all her rea- 
| - ſons, 
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ſons, and be more than ever d to 
what ſhe ind been m eee | 


In 80 againſt the and cull its 
vanities, the good Lady had very little 
better ſucceſs, for Julia could never be 
brought to acknowledge, or believe, that 
an abode in it was ſo dangerous, when ſhe 
reflected, that to live and enjoy that world, 
was to paſs her days with her Mother, her 
Brother, and Sir. Herbert. - | 


The ſecurity and ſerenity” which the 
pious Lady exultingly bade her obferve 
around her, had more the appearance, in 
her eye, of gloomy diſcontent; and the 
extolled compoſure of the nuns, loſs of 
hope and ſettled deſpair: in ſhort, as they 
were both ſincere, there ſeemed quite as 
much chance of her converting the Lady 
Abbeſs to a wiſh of again enjoying the 
vanities of the world, as there was of 
Julia's being prevailed upon to give up 
the hopes of paſſing her days happily with 
thoſe ſhe loved. Every thing, therefore, 
4 the 
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neſs of Julia's temper, who ſaw in the 


Cloiſter,. no other than objects of. terror, 


inſtead of ſcenes of pious delight. 


Tears of regret for what ſhe' had left, 
were perpetually ſhed; and the poſſibility, 
and even probability, ſhe foreſaw, of-being 
added. to the number of melancholy pri- 
ſoners, devoted to. linger out their wretched 


days, under this hated roof, filled her with 
diſmay. More and more fixed, therefore, 


in the principles. of her own ſimple and 


excellent religion, ſhe reſolved to ſuffer 


every perſecution, rather than allow them 
to be ſhaken.. 


Her diſpoſition: was naturally chearfu}, 


fitting her for ſociety in the world, in 
which, ſhe had heretofore been as happy 
as ſhe was innocent; no wonder that her 
reſolutions grew. ſtronger. by oppoſition, . 


and that ſhe imagined ſhe foreſaw, that. 
perſeverance, courage, and conſtancy, 
| would 


the Abbeſs could urge, was loft; or thrown 
away, upon what ſhe termed the ſtubborn. 
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= would at length free ket flo bel preſent 
F| perſecution; and reſtorè her to Ker beloved 

Mother, from under whoſe protection ſhe 
had mever before deen writhdraien. " * 
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In OY a train \ of thoughts, no one can 
be ſurpriſed, that Julia ſhould yield at 
length to hopes of eſcape,. again to be 
placed in a fituation ſo proper, as well as 
enviable. With her ſpirit, her innocence, 8 
and her love, it was more than probable, 
ſhe would ſoon attempt every means her 
invention could furniſh her with to effet 
it. It had more difficulty, however, than 
ſhe at firſt imagined, and her reſources 
were tried for a length -of time in vain, 
before ſhe could form, or think of any 
expedient, likely to give her that liberty 
ſhe — 


During this tidy irkfome and unhappy 
period, ſhe continued to derive much con- 
ſolation from the kind attentions of Elvira, 
nn at firſt fight, either from com- | 
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paſſion, or r ſympathy, conceived a frong | 
n in her er 
Elvira had "op remains __ Velng handd 
ſome, but was then more intereſting than} 
beautiful : a placid but ſettled melancholy 
had viſibly taken poſſeſſion of her features, 
nor did her ſorrows, though concealed; 
eſcape the penetration of her young friend; 
whoſe feelings, on perceiving the traces of 
| her grief, were awakened to reciprocal 
affection. Julia had with artleſs inno- 
cence related the ſhort hiſtory of her life, 
and the nun, either willing to unburthen 
a mind overloaded with calamity, or won 
to confidence by the frankneſs and affeQtion 
of Juha's manner, ventured to diſcloſe] 
the cauſe of that ſecret grief to which ſhe! 
was a prey, and recited her ſtory, which 
we ſhall, in the ſecond part of our work, 
give in her own words. 
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